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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


lage President gave the scientific people another unpleasant 

surprise by assigning Judge McCue, of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, to the place vacated by the death of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, 
as head of the Fish Commission. In view of the appointment of 
a department clerk as head of the Coast Survey, the American 
Science Association was justified in its recent protest against giv- 
ing scientific posts to unscientific people. But its members did 
not expect to see that bad precedent followed so soon after its ad- 
journment. The organs of the administration, notably the Times 
of New York, assured us that they learnt that the appointment 
was temporary only, and in order that there might be a proper 
disbursement of the funds at the disposal of the Commission while 
the President was selecting a proper successor for Prof. Baird. It 
is notable that Mr. Cleveland and his advisers were much more 
concerned about the outlay of the funds than about the effective 
discharge of the Commission’s scientific work, which might have 
suffered severely for want of a responsible head. 

As for the ‘‘ temporary ” character of the appointment every 
body knows what ‘‘a temporary appointment” was found to 
mean in the case of the Coast Survey. The truth is that the de- 
velopment which has been given to the scientific work in the gov- 
ernment in the last quarter of a century, does not commend itself 
to the typical Democratic mind, or suit its penny-wise ideas of 
“economy.” It is distinctively the work of the Republican party, 
and ever since the Democrats got a hold of the purse strings there 
have been ‘“‘retrenchments,” ‘‘ consolidations’ and nothing else. 
Every penny spent has been begrudged, and matters have grown 
worse since this administration came into power. Prof. Baird’s 
last years in the unpaid service of the Fish Commission were em- 
bittered by a prolonged dispute with Controller Durham over the 
expenditure of these funds, which would have fallen to the care 
of Judge McCue. It is because this appointment was of a piece 
with the general policy of the Administration that the scientific 
public greeted it with indignation and disgust. As a result of the 
free and strong expression of scientific opinion, Judge McCue, on 
his arrival at Washington, found it inexpedient to accept the ap- 
pointment, and Prof. G. Brown Goode, who held the second place 
on the Commission, was appointed permanently. It would have 
been graceful and judicious to appoint him in the beginning. 





JUDGE FIELD comes to the rescue of Mr. Stanford. He denies 
the right of Congress to invest a body not of judicial character 
with the power to compel any one to testify as to his own private 
affairs. On general principles we think this decision is right. In 
the pursuit of wrong-doers nothing is more necessary than to 
avoid precedents which may be used against the liberties of the 
people. We have insisted on this in the case of laws and proceed- 
ings for the suppression of Mormonism‘and its polygamous prac- 
tices. The same caution seems to be required in the case of our 
dealings with the great corporations. The courts are open to the 
government, if it has been wronged. The laws are amply suffi- 
cient for the punishment of the wrong. But the creation of irre- 
sponsible commissions with semi-judicial powers is much on the 
line of the acts which provoked the Thirteen Colonies into rebel- 
lion. It would have been much more popular for Judge Field to 
have decided the other way. And as heis aman who does not 
dislike popularity, he deserves the more credit for his decision. 





TWENTY years ago a majority of the American consumers of 
steel rails petitioned Congress to lay a duty of $35 a ton on such 
rails, so as to foster the home prodyction and prevent the country 








being made dependent upon England for its supply. Thanks to 
home competition and also to the improvements in production 
effected in the American establishments which this policy called 
into existence, steel rails are selling at $36 a ton, having been, 
within a comparatively recent time, much lower. This is too 
great a reduction in price to make the manufacture remunerative, 
and the manufacturers are asking why the price of $38 a ton has 
not been maintained. One reason given is that the reduction of 
the duty from $28 to $18 a ton in 1883 was excessive. Under 
normal conditions the $18 duty would be quite sufficient. But 
when the foreign producers come to have excessive stocks on hand, 
they treat the United States asa “sacrifice market,” and sell us 
their surplus for what it will bring. Thus a few years ago an 
American firm required a large amount of fine steel, and published 
proposals for bids. They got two—one from Pittsburg and one 
from Sheffield—which differed only by a fraction of a cent, each 
being between nine and ten cents a pound. Farther inquiry 
showed that the Sheffield firm would not furnish the same steel to 
any English customer at less than twelve cents a pound, but they 
were ready tosell their surplus stock of it for ten cents to us 
in America, as the tariff had removed us out of the list of the 
ordinary markets for British steel. It is transactions like this 
which foster the vain belief that we could buy British goods 
very cheap if we had free trade. Under free trade the price of that 
steel to us also would have been twelve cents. 

Another explanation of the $36 price for rails is that home 
competition has been overdone, and that the understanding of a 
few years ago to maintain better prices must be renewed. 
Some years ago steel rails were sold at $26 a ton, which wasa ruin- 
ous rate. A conference of the manufacturers was held at Atlantic 
City, and $38 was fixed upon as a reasonable price, affording a 
fair profit to the producer without oppressing the consumer. 
There is good reason to regard the understanding reached at that 
seaside conference as the turning-point from which the business 
of the whole country began to improve. But it has not been 
maintained. The last conference merely determined the basis on 
which production should be distributed among the various works, 
It nominally fixed 800,000 tons a year as the amount of production ; 
but even this was nothing more than as a basis of distribution. It 
was not really a limit to production. In the interests not only of 
their own business but of the country at large, the producers of 
steel-rails should return to the more definite platform. 





THE conference of the representatives of the State govern- 
ments, in session at New York, to adopt some common rules with 
regard to extradition, seems to us to have been badly trammelled 
by the unhappy make-up of the committee on resolutions. The 
proposals of this body were all of a character which tended to 
restrain rather than facilitate the surrender of escaped criminals, 
and to emphasize the boundaries of the States, as if they were 
those of entirely independent nations. It is true that the confer- 
ence rejected all the proposals of its committee, except two; but 
it adopted just two too many. The first of these recommends 
that the criminal shall have a primd facie case of guilt made out 
against him before he is surrendered. The second is that he shall 
not be tried for any other offense than that for which he has been 
surrendered. We sincerely hope that the State authorities will 
not assent to any such nonsense as this. It is bad enough that we 
have to submit to this sort of restriction in the surrender and re- 
quisition of criminals in international cases. But that we should 
import the clumsy and imperfect rules of international law into 
the interpretation of the powers conferred by the United States 
Constitution, is a voluntary obstruction of justice. The plain 
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intent of the Constitution is that the United States shall be as one 
country in the matter of not letting criminals escape. To carry 
out that intent we need to enlarge the powers and facilitate the 
operations of the executive authority in the States, not to cramp 
and clog it. 


THE trouble with Chief Colorow and his Utes, in Colorado, 
continues up to this writing, though there are reports that it is 
“over.” In the collision on the 23d ult., between them and the 
disorderly and predatory forces sent out by the Colorado authori- 
ties, the Indians had the better of it, but the white men retaliated 
by carrying off the ponies and flocks of the Utes generally. At 
this point the national authorities interfered, requiring the restor- 
ation of this property, and taking steps looking to a restoration 
of peace. But the behavior of the border people, who in this 
affair, as in similar ones, seem inspired by a fanatical eagerness to 
exterminate the Indians, was so flagrantly unjust and harsh, that 
it was not easy to settle all the details. As usual, General Crook 
and General Terry, the United States officers in general command, 
were valuable factors in securing the Indians’ rights, and in pre- 
venting the “general Indian war” which was doubtless desired by 
some, at least, among the white aggressors. 








THE Indian Bureau has decided that for the future the Eng- 
lish language only shall be taught in the schools established or 
aided by the Government. Wedoubt the wisdom of this decision. 
In the first place, it will have the tendency to dampen the Indians’ 
not too vigorous desire for education. In the second, it will in- 
terpose a very serious obstacle to imparting any education. The 
same rule has been set up in the British Islands, with a view to 
the extermination of both the Irish language and its Scottish 
branch the Gaelic. One result is that in many cases teachers and 
pupils have no channel of communication with each other. In 
both countries cases are known of children learning the sounds of 
the English language, and committing to memory long passages 
out of English text-books without understanding the meaning of 
a single word. 

Besides this, we doubt the justice of the decision. If we were 
ready to confer upon the Indians the rights and immunities of citi- 
zenship, there would be some show of justice in depriving them of 
their language. The command of English would then be neces- 
sary to their proper incorporation into the body politic. But to de- 
prive them of the language which symbolizes their position as dis- 
tinct peoples, and yet to condemn them to continue aliens and out- 
side the nation, seems to us unfair. It is to force upon them a great 
inconvenience for no higher end than our own convenience in our 
transactions with them. 





THE investigation by a United States Commissioner into the 
way in which immigrants are treated at Castle Garden comes none 
too soon. It is true that no gigantic abuses have been brought to 
light, and that the institution has served the use for which it was 
created in protecting the immigrants from imposture and extortion. 
But it is shown very clearly that there is need of greater care in 
the selection and control of subordinates, and that the baggage 
department especially, under the management of Mr. Barney Big- 
lin, has been a source of unauthorized revenue to a very large 
extent. In fact the accommodations for handling baggage are so 
restricted that the baggage-men only had to leave every man who 
did not pay them to endure such delays as seemed unavoidable. 
This was enough to extort a fee to reward their promptness. It 
also is in evidence that some immigrants have been handled with 
needless roughness by employés. But some allowance must be 


made for the difficulty of getting a mass of rather unintelligent 
people, many of whom knew no English, to do what was required 
of them. 

Dr. Schultz, who examines immigrants as they land, is of the 
opinion that fifty per cent. of those coming in the past few years is 
undesirable, and that twenty-five per cent. is a positive burden to 
the country. 


The worst, he says is not that which stays in the 





seaboard cities; it makes its way westward, where the poorhouses 
and asylums are full of it. He pronounces the Italians and the 
Polish Jews to be the worst of all. Probably Dr. Schultz could 
indicate the lines on which Congress could legislate to exclude 
these undesirable elements. But experts are usually the last to be 
consulted in such matters. 





A CURIOUS quarrel seems to have arisen among the Roman 
Catholics in the United States, of different nationalities, with ref- 
erence to the favor shown to each by the Church authorities. The 
Irish charge the German bishops and priests with the purpose to 
Teutonize the whole Church, and declare that their children do 
not get fair play in the parish schools controlled by German priests. 
It is said that a priest in the Northwest boxed a boy’s ears for an- 
swering that he was ‘‘an American.” 

This kind of collision has been avoided in the Protestant 
churches generally through the separate organization of the 
churches which the immigrants belong to. In the Lutheran de- 
nomination, for instance, there are English, German, Swedish, 
Norwegian, and Bohemian churches, and generally these are gov- 
erned by independent and autonomous synods. The collision 
comes when the young people of the second or third generation 
determine either to have worship in English, or to join some 
American church. But the Roman Catholic Church, as it keeps 
all who are of the same creed inside a single closely-organized 
body, cannot avoid a certain amount of friction between nationali- 
ties which do not respect each other. In this case the disagree- 
ment has reached a height of bitterness which makes it a matter 
of general discussion; and German newspapers, which at other 
times show little sympathy with church matters, are exhorting 
their Roman Catholic countrymen to stand firm, and especially to 
attend the coming convention of German Roman Catholics in 
large numbers and a determined spirit. 





SoMEBODY has been asking why the great decline in the price 
of cattle has caused no corresponding fall in the price of beef. He 
might have asked also why cheaper wheat and flour for a decade 
past have neither enlarged the baker’s loaf, nor lowered its price, 
nor improved its ordinarily wretched quality. As for meat, the 
Armours declare that the slaughter-houses have not absorbed the 
profit, and they suggest that the railroads may have done so. The 
railroads probably with equal truth would declare that neither 
meat nor flour pays them better than when the margin between 
wholesale and retail prices was smaller. They would point to the 
butcher and the baker. And there, we believe, the profit is ab- 
sorbed. The political economists’ faith in the levelling power of 
competition is badly shocked by a close observation of the course 
of retail trade. In very few lines of business is the reduction in 
the cost of supply accepted as a reason for lowering prices. It 
rather is taken as a godsend to enable large profits, and under- 
standings are reached to prevent competition and the lowering of 
prices. So bread and beef are as dear as ever, and the bakers and 
butchers grow rich apace. 





It is encouraging to flnd a Democratic Convention in this 
State caring enough about any principle to be divided into two 
parties over it. This we take to be the significance of the struggle 
which has terminated at Allentown. We cannot, like some of our 
Republican contemporaries, regard it as a mere battle on the part 
of Mr. Randall’s rivals to expel him from the leadership of the 
party. We believe they are in honest sympathy with the great 
body of the Demccratic party in its preference for Free Trade. 
They do not see why Democracy should stand for one thing in 
Pennsylvania and another in Kentucky. They are not ready to 
adopt the ambiguous attitude of the Democrats of Virginia, who 
repudiate the distinctive principles of the party in order to hold 
votes for it. Messrs. Singerly, Cassidy, Vaux and Scott went to 
Allentown as the representatives of genuine Democratic princi- 
ples, with the party’s national confession of faith in their hands, 
and they asked the Democracy of Pennsylvania to take its stand 
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on the only platform which the party at large had sanctioned—a 
tariff for revenue only,—which, as Mr. Hurd says, means the same 
thing as Free Trade. 

They were beaten, in the first place, because they had against 
them “an old parliamentary hand,’’ who knew much more about 
the art of managing conventions than they did. If they had 
known their business, they would have been at Allentown among 
the first delegates. Instead of that they allowed Mr. Randall and 
his supporters to have more than a full day of uninterrupted 
work, before any of them were on the ground. The battle was 
lost before they arrived. They were beaten also because they 
counted on a support from the Administration which they did not 
get. In view of Mr. Cleveland’s public declarations, and those of 
Secretary Manning and Fairchild, they counted on the solid sup- 
port of the whole office-holding class. They mistook the Presi- 
dent. Whatever his Democratic principles may count for in a 
national convention, or during a session of Congress, at present 
he is for what will bring his party the biggest vote in each lo- 
cality. In Massachusetts and New York he is a Civil Service 
Reformer; in Maryland and Indiana he is the partner of the 
rings. In Kentucky and Ohio he is for Free Trade ; in Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia he wants nothing said to hurt the feelings of 
American workmen and their employers. So the office-holding 
element, which was present in great strength in Allentown, was 
hand-in-glove with Mr. Randall. That politician was able to 
point to its friendship as evidence that Mr. Cleveland did not 
wish to be taken too seriously in his utterances about Tariff re- 
duction, in the latitude of Pennsylvania. 

The final reason for their defeat was the belief of the Demo- 
crats of Pennsylvauia that Free Trade is not the winning horse, 
and especially not so in this State. Their party still has a hold 
on some congressional districts. Is it to sacrifice these for the 
sake of party consistency? What was this convention to accom- 
plish by a declaration in harmony with the national platform and 
the President’s utterances, which would compensate for the disad- 
vantage under which it would put every Democratic candidate a 
year hence? So the Democracy of Pennsylvania elected to pre- 
serve its ambiguous attitude as a Protectionist fragment of a Free 
Trade party. 





THE conclusion reached is expressed in the resolution relating 
to national finance, which reads as follows: 

That we renew our allegiance to the principles and declarations of the 
platform adopted at Chicago in 1884, which Mr Cleveland, the nominee of 
the party, heartily indorsed, declaring in his letter of acceptance: “ I have 
carefully considered the platform adopted by the convention and cordially 
approve the same. So plain a statement of Democratic faith and the princi- 
ples upon which that party appeals to the suffrages of the people needs no 
supplement or explanation.” ‘To these principles he has faithfully adhered 
in all his public utterances. We further affirm the platform adopted by our 
State Convention of 1886, and in view of the existing condition of the pub- 
lic treasury we demand with emphasis that the large surplus already in the 
treasury shall be used to pay the public debt, and that the current and un- 
necessary increase going on beyond the needs of government shall be im- 
mediately prevented by a wise and prudent reduction of internal taxation 
and of duties on imports in accordance with the foregoing declarations. 

This will be recognized at once as a combination of the two 
views. Mr. Randall has his reduction “ of internal taxation,” and 
Mr. Singerly his reduction “‘ of duties on imports.” And both are 
to be “ wise and prudent.” Why, certainly. It all turns on your 
interpretation of what is wisdom and prudence. Mr. Singerly 
thinks it would demand such a paring down of the Tariff as is 
commonly called Free Trade. Mr. Randall thinks the condition 
of Pennsylvania politics, and especially of public feeling in the 
city of Philadelphia, suggests something much short of that. So 
the matter stands just as it did, only that as usyal Mr. Randall 
comes up smiling, and is ready to figure at Washington once more 
as a Big Indian of the Democracy. 





ATTENTION is being called to a remarkable bill which passed 
through the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, entitled 








“An Act to enforce against railroad corporations the provisions 
of section seven of article sixteen of the Constitution.” The im- 
portant provisions of the measure are that no issue of capital 
stock for money shall be made by a railroad company until the 
full value of the stock shall have been paid in cash ; that no bo. Js 
shall be issued until the full amount of capital stock shall have 
been paid ; in and that the issue of bonds shall not exceed the 
amount of stock actually paid for. These are drastic measures, 
and naturally will be regarded with as much favor by existing 
railways as they will be condemned by persons who desire to 
build new lines. Practically, they paralyze enterprise in that di- 
rection, and, in the judgment of so competent an authority as ex- 
Senator Buckalew, they “render impossible the reorganization of 
the Reading Railroad corporation.” 

The bill attracted no attention in the Legislature. Its sponsor 
seems to have been Senator Watres, of Lackawanna. More will 
be heard of the subject, beyond doubt. 





IT is comforting to learn that Georgia is becoming awake to the 
iniquities of the Chain Gang, and that by the time Mr. Glenn gets 
his infamous law passed there may be no such penalty to inflict 
on the teachers in Atlanta University. A legislative commission 
has been looking into the charges brought against the contractors, 
and has made such a report as promises the overthrow of the sys- 
tem. The report has been emphasized by the discovery that sev- 
eral convicts were severly flogged by contractors for the evidence 
they gave before the Commission. This discovery is due to the 
vigilance of Governor Gordon, who announces his purpose to 
withdraw all the convicts leased to these offenders,as the law 
gives him power to do. It should be evident to him and to 
every right-minded man in Georgia that the State should take its 
convicts under its own control, and thus abolish a form of slavery 
more shocking even than that swept away by the war. 





No settlement has been reached in the Manitoba railroad 
case, but the province has scored a point by committing Sir John 
Macdonald to abstinence from military force. It was telegraphed 
across the ocean that he had threatened to fill Manitoba with red- 
coats, and the telegram made such a sensation that he was obliged 
to send a message to London, disavowing any such intention. 





BoTH parties in the House of Commons rallied their full 
strength, as far as this was possible, for the vote on Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolution condemning the proclamation of the Irish National 
League. In the preliminary debate Mr. Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Charles Trevelyan made very powerful appeals 
to the weakest side of their opponents, viz. their brains, reason- 
ableness and statesmanlike foresight. They were weakest in 
proving that the proclamation of the Land League in 1882 was no 
precedent,—that being the worst and most unjustifiable act in 
Mr. Gladstone’s treatment of Ireland. But they did show that the 
official and public reports of the condition of Ireland at that time 
furnished an excuse for the blunder which is entirely wanting at 
present. Mr. Balfour was obliged to rest his case for proclaiming 
the League upon reports which he dare not submit to examina- 
tion by publishing them in a blue-book. 

The Tory plea is that crime has ceased in Ireland, because 
the League is so entirely master of the situation as to remove all 
motive to crime. It has so terrorized the people that nobody 
dares to resort to it. We take it that this so-called terrorization 
is the work of the Irish people themselves, who, in the absence of 
any organ for the expression of their will in law, have found less 
desirable but not less effectual modes of expression in the boycott. 
They are in just the mood the American people were in 1775 and 
1861. They have resolved on united resistance to alien rule within 
the limits set by the law. And they have pronounced social ex- 
communication upon all who will not take part with them. In 
all this there is nothing startling or original. It is the natural and 
usual expression of intense ‘public feeling. And no amount of 
police will suppress it. 
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In the final vote the Tories had seventy-eight majority, being 
forty less than their maximum. The difference is accounted for by 
the abstinence of some Liberal Unionists, and the votes of others 
—including Mr. Chamberlain—with the minority. Mr. Smalley 
says that only six voted thus; but his statement is contradicted 
by the regular despatches. His letter on the debate is in his worst 
and most uncandid style. He belittles in every way the force of 
the Liberal argument, and magnifies that of the Tories, as though 
his readers had seen no summary of what each party had to say. 
It isa great misfortune that such letters should appear in the 
leading Republican newspapers of New York city. 





Tue believers in M. Pasteur’s prophylactic against hydro- 
phobia should be somewhat shaken in their faith by the case of 
Viscount Doneraile. After being bitten by a fox he at once put 
himself under M. Pasteur’s care, and was inoculated with hydro- 
phobic virus. But last week hydrophobia supervened, and he 
died in a few days. It will be said that this is only one case out 
of a great number who have been inoculated. It is not the only 
case, however, and it is also true that only one out of a great 
number of persons who have been bitten by hydrophobic animals 
ever take the disease. We knew of an instance in an Illinois 
town where thirteen persons were bitten by the same rabid dog, 
several of them in the face; but not one of them ever developed 
the disease. The only sure remedy for hydrophobia is to kill the 
dogs before they are infected. 





TURKEY refuses either to recognize Prince Ferdinand as the 
ruler of Bulgaria, or to unite with Russia to turn him out. This 
lofty impartiality leaves the situation just as it was, and gives the 
Prince his opportunity to conciliate the Czar and to win the re- 
gard of Europe by good government. Inside the country there 
seems to be no active opposition to his rule. Public order is re- 
stored; the people are satisfied; and if he shall show the solid 
but never brilliant qualities of the Coburgs, he may be able to 
maintain himself. 








THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS OF THE NATION AND THE 
STATES. 


| ied may be hoped that some conclusions of more than ordinary 

import will be drawn from the recent experiences of the na- 
tional treasury. These have been, and continue to be, of such a 
nature as to compel a thoughtful consideration by persons whose 
intelligence concerning the subject goes beyond the mere routine 
of handling “ cash.” 

Two features are conspicuous. (1.) Confined by the 
vicious “Independent Treasury ” system to the hoarding of his 
funds, the Secretary must withdraw from the circulation of the 
country, each day, the excess of his receipts over his disburse- 
ments. (2.) In order to diminish the evils arising from this, he 
must resort to every available expedient to pay out this excess, and 
so return it to the general use. The experience of the Secretaries 
who have served since March, 1885, has been like that of their 
predecessors. The excess of revenues over ordinary expenditures 
is a hundred millionsa year. The legislation of the last Congress 
did not materially affect the situation, and Mr. Fairchild has, 
month by month, seven to ten millions more gathered into the 
Treasury vaults than the appropriation bills of Congress order 
him to pay out. He has been forced to search for ways of using 
the excess. He has asked bondholders to accept payment of in- 
terest before it falls due, and has called for offers to surrender 
bonds not yet redeemable. The former is of course an expedient 
of the most temporary and ineffectual character, since the interest 
now anticipated will not be in the list of payments at the usual 
time; and the redemption of bonds is a resource so subject to 
fluctuations of the public valuation as to be seldom an adequate 
dependence, and never a safe one. 

These are reasons for examining with attention the features 





of our financial system, and especially for reconsidering the rela- 
tions of the national treasury to those of the States. It would 
seem as though, in the minds of many, existing arrangements 
were regarded as settled by nature, if not by divine ordinance. 
Yet it is the fact that, in the very beginning of the government, the 
nation assumed the debts of the States, and that, fifty years later, 
it again passed over from its treasury to theirs the surplus which 
had accumulated. These are relations between the two which are 
apparently seldom considered, yet, as a matter of fact, the situa- 
tion of 1789 is in large measure reproduced to-day, so much so, 
indeed, that the analogy is striking. Let us consider this analogy 
as briefly as possible. The general government, under the Consti- 
tution, took from the States all revenue resources except their 
internal taxation. The great resource of duties on imports, which 
they had possessed, was denied them. The reluctance of New 
York to surrender it is well known. And recognizing this it was 
that, by Hamilton’s plan, the State debts were assumed by the 
nation. At the end of a century we find the States again carry- 
ing large debts,—some of them so far burdened that they have 
repudiated, scaled down, or fallen behind in payment, In some 
cases this has been unwarranted by real necessity, in others it is 
the not unreasonable consequence of onerous taxation. And in 
many cases, the States, carrying their debts as well as they can, 
are unable to expend for purposes of the highest importance such 
sums as they should. Illiteracy gains upon education, barbarous 
penal methods are excused upon grounds of needful economy, and 
the care of the defective is neglected. It may be freely admitted 
that only a few States are so embarrassed as were all in 1789, yet 
it is not less true that many are suffering in the same way as then. 

And why is this? Simply because, as we have said above, the 
general treasury receives the great, easily-collected, lightly-carried 
indirect revenues, while the State treasuries are confined to their 
direct taxes. The general treasury is full, and more than full; 
the local ones are continually drained. It is a natural result of 
the system. It was understood and appreciated a hundred years 
ago, and the remedy for its hardships was applied,—the only rem- 
edy which could be effective. The nation, having absorbed the States’ 
resources, assumed a corresponding share of their burdens. 

What is there, in the nature of things, which has changed 
since 1789 and 1836? ‘The nation still has the great revenues, as 
it had then. The States are now, as they were then, the sufferers. 
Why is it not the wise and the reasonable thing to redress this 
want of proportion and balance by a continuous systematic com- 
munication between the finances of the nation and the finances of 
the States ? 








THE SITUATION IN MARYLAND. 


igor can be no doubt that the Kentucky election has affected 

the political atmosphere in America, much as the by-elections 
for half a dozen constituencies have affected that in England. In 
the two countries we have a remarkable resemblance in the politi- 
cal situation. In both a party of reaction has gained control by 
the aid of a secession from the other party. In both this secession 
is breaking up, and its members are returning to their first allegi- 
ance, as they find their hopes belied by the natural policy of the 
party they helped into power. Lord Salisbury promised to govern 
Ireiand by ordinary process of law; Mr. Cleveland promised to 
elevate the Civil Service above the atmosphere of partisan politics. 
In both countries the real principles of the defeated party are 
more popular with the voters. Home Rule is to be the winning 
policy in England; Protection to Home Industry in America. In 
both the party defeated in the last general election has developed 
unexpected strength in constituencies which from time immemo- 
rial have adhered to the other party. Sandwich stands over against 
Kentucky. In both, if the elections were to be held at this mo- 
ment, the result would be a shift of power from the party which 
won the last great victory to the party which it defeated. And in 
both cases such a shift would be a part of the general progress of 
mankind towards equal rights and general justice. 
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In Maryland the prospects of a Republican majority, if a free 
vote can be followed by a fair count, are better than for many 
years past. The State at large, apart from Baltimore, actually is 
Republican in its preferences. Baltimore is the stronghold, not 
only of Democratic voters, but of the frauds by which fair returns 
of votes have been made impossible. It is the home of such 
“workers ” as Mr. Higgins and Mr. Rasin,and of their henchmen, 
who are serving a term in jail for their exploits in the last election. 
It is the seat of the Ring which takes its name from Mr. Senator 
Gorman. And all that Mr. Cleveland’s administration could do 
to strengthen the hands of that Ring in that city it has done. It 
has given over the offices en bloc to Mr. Gorman’s nominees. It 
has countenanced him and his friends in making wholesale re- 
movals of Republicans, and in evading the lawsin the selection of 
new subordinates, under the form of competitive examinations. 
So scandalous has this been that even Mr. Curtis is obliged to 
specify Maryland as a State in which the friends of Civil Service 
Reform no longer believe in Mr. Cleveland, and probably would 
not support him as they did in 1884. 

But Baltimore also is the scene of a movement for genuine 
reform of political methods and the purification of public life. We 
believe we are not mistaken in ascribing this in part at least to the 
influence of Johns Hopkins University. Of necessity, nearly the 
whole body of teachers in that institution were brought from other 
parts of the country. Baltimore never had possessed an institu 
tion of the higher education, which could supply such men. And 
this new accession to the city’s intellectual life came mainly from 
the North, though partly from Europe. It at once constituted a 
kernel of sound political criticism which could not but tell upon 
public opinion, and it especially influenced the political conduct of 
the considerable number of young Baltimoreans who became 
students in the institution. That the University as such took any 
part in politics we do not suppose for an instant. But its very 
existence in a city governed as Baltimore has been could not but 
exert a considerable influence in the right direction. 


To this and other causes we trace the rise of the Independ- 
ent Democrats, who for years past have been laboring to overthrow 
the evil influences and to punish the evil acts of the political cor- 
ruptionists. They have been much more successful in the latter 
part of their undertaking. Thanks to the honesty of a Democratic 
judge and of the city’s juries, they have succeeded in sending 
several of the worst offenders to jail. They even frightened Sena- 
tor Gorman into admonishing his friends to keep more strictly 
within the law. But the influence of the Ring in the politics of 
the State remains unimpaired, largely through the ample recogni- 
tion it has had from President Cleveland as the normal organ of 
the Democracy. It still packs the conventions, controls the nom- 
inations, and does as it pleases in the direction of the party’s 
movements. 


At last the Independents declare they are too tired of its 
domination to sacrifice the interests of the State to the interest of 
party. They will not make a nomination of their own, but they 
will accept the Republican ticket, and vote for it. They have not 
announced this decision in any collective action, but individually, 
one after another, their leaders are giving in their adhesion to that 
policy. When we say that the chief legal adviser and an ex-vice- 
President of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad are of the number 
who have taken this step, we have said enough to show that the 
secession is a weighty one. 

The best chance the Democrats have is in the personal popu- 
larity of their candidate for Governor. Mr. Jackson is a man of 
character and ability. He is not put forward as a genuine repre- 
sentative of the Maryland Ring, so much as a personally respect- 
able gentleman. And he belongs to the Eastern Shore, where the 
people are apt to let considerations of personal liking for a re- 
spected neighbor, and of local feeling in favor of their part of the 
State, outweigh party considerations. But if the Republicans of 


the counties and the Eastern Shore stand firm, Mr. Jackson will 








not have the chance to shield by any personal qualities he may 
have the iniquities of the partisan control which has fastened on 
the State. 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS. 


bh one cannot know all, one can at least know something 

of all, and it is to supply this something of science that 
the “ International Scientific Series’ has been instituted, as a group 
of popular compendiums of useful knowledge which otherwise 
might remain a sealed mystery to the world at large. Among 
these valuable works Professor Heilprin’s book is certainly not 
the least valuable. To many students it must prove one of the 
most valuable. It fills a gap in the literature of science which it 
is somewhat surprising has been left unfilled to this late day, and 
fills it so well that the student of zodlogy cannot but thank him 
for his happy thought and its happy execution. 

The Geographical Distribution of Animals, it is true, is no new 
subject. It has been well treated by several authors, notably by 
Wallace. But these works are somewhat too voluminous and 
learned for the purposes of the general reader, to whom a concise 
and non-technical treatment of every scientific topic is a desidera- 
tum. The second part of Professor Heilprin’s work, the Geo- 
logical Distribution of Animals, had not previously been handled 
at all as a separate subject, and to those desiring a general knowl- 
edge of it a painful groping through the pages of works on 
Geology and Palzontology was requisite, a groping which often 
failed to reach the desired results. The work before us has the 
merit of taking up the story of the animal world as distributed 
both in space and time, and seeking to point out all the relations 
of distribution of living beings. It gives the birthday and birth- 
place of every animal type concerning which these are known, 
follows it in its migrations through the long ages of geological 
time, and states in what parts of the earth it is at present to be 
found, or where and when it vanished, if it ceased to exist during 
the antediluvian days of the earth. 

This is an ambitious scheme for the pages of a volume of mod- 
erate dimensions, particularly in connection with the fact that the 
author has also considered most of the debated questions relating to 
the subject. It was impossible that all the important facts could 
be given in so limited a space—but those chosen are among the 
most important ; and they have had to be packed in as compactly 
as an experienced lady traveler packs the thousand and one nec- 
essaries of hotel life into her Saratoga trunk. Yet there is no 
special appearance of crowding, and it is only when we rap- 
idly run over the pages of the work that we discover how well 
adapted it is as a work of reference for zoological facts. 

In his preface the author remarks that “ as far as he is aware, 
no work of the kind has yet appeared, and, therefore, to a certain 


’ extent, this work stands alone in the field it is intended to cover. 


With reference to zodlogical distribution there is little con- 
nectedly written—indeed, beyond what is found in text-books 
largely devoted to cognate subjects, practically nothing. More- 
over, what little of connected literature on the subject we do pos- 
sess is almost entirely out of date, and in no way represents the 
present status of the science.” He might, with justice, have 
further said that many of the text-books now in use have copied 
from older ones, or from antiquated authorities, until they repeat 
errors as old as, or older than, Cuvier, and render a certain amount 
of unlearning of school-book fictions necessary to advance stu- 
dents of science. The general public never unlearns them. 

This method of preparing text-books needs to be “ reformed 
altogether,” and only a practical scientist can be safely trusted to 
handle a scientific subject. To the work in question, Professor 
Heilprin was peculiarly fitted by his previous acquaintance with 
the facts of paleontology and his special study of the facts of 
zoogeography, while the use of the extensive museum and admir- 
able scientific library of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phil- 
adelphia enabled him to apply to original sources for every state- 
ment, and to bring his work strictly down to the date of issue. 

Part first of the work under review is devoted to Geographi- 
cal Distribution, and in addition to describing the several zodgeo- 
graphical regions, and the principal animals of each, with the gen- 
eral distribution of species, genera, orders, and families, it enters 
into an interesting study of the conditions affecting distribution. 
Why has not each type of animals, in the myriad years of its his- 
tory, spread itself over the whole earth; why are some confined 
within narrow limits, others very widely extended, and others 
again found in two or more widely separated localities, while ab- 
sent from the intermediate regions? These are a few of the many 
problems of animal distribution to be considered. Some of them 
almost defy explanation; others are evidently due to influences 
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of climate and food supply, desert, mountain, and ocean, barriers 
to migration, and the special circumstances which favor the dis- 
persal of some tribes and hinder that of others; while equally 
important are the inter-relation of animals, past and present, their 
preying upon each other, their limitation of the food supply, their 
occasional aid to one another in migration, and the effectual check 
which some tribes put to the migrations of others. These ques- 
tions are ably discussed by Prof. Heilprin, and much light thrown 
upon the difficulties involved. In regard to the geographical re- 
gions, he effectively argues that the northern regions of the East- 
ern and Western continents are not zodlogically distinct, as hith- 
erto held, and he proposes to unite them into one district, under 
the name of the Holarctic Region. In this view he has been sus- 
tained by several able zodlogists. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of this division of the 
work is that relating to the distribution of marine life. The 
recent deep-sea dredgings, particularly those of the Challenger, 
have added enormously to our knowledge of the inhabitants of 
the great deep. The reports of the Challenger expedition consti- 
tute almost a library in themselves. The brief epitome here given 
of these and other studies into the marvels of ocean and lake life 
cannot fail to be new and valuable to many readers. 

Part second of the workis devoted to Geological Distribution. 
This treats, in some detail, the successive appearance of living 
forms, and the peculiarities of the faunas of the different epochs, 
while the several problems of palzeontology—which rank among 
the most difficult of all scientific problems—are skillfully and in- 
telligently discussed. That the record of geology is very im- 
perfect no one denies. Of the animals that have lived upon the 
earth probably not one in a hundred millions became fossilized ; of 
those thus preserved a large percentage have been swept away by 
subsequent changes, and very many of the others are buried be- 
yond the possible reach of man. This imperfection of the record 
is a sufficient answer to many questions, but not to all. There are 
problems which need a different explanation. Some of these have 
been solved by recent scientific study, others remain unsolved. 
Our author examines these various problems, considering the 
causes of the appearance, disappearance, and reappearance of 
species ; the sudden extinction of some types and the long per- 
sistence of others; the laws of specific variation ; and various re- 
lated subjects for which we must refer readers to the work itself. 

Part third treats of Geographical and Geological Distribution 
in connection with each other, reviewing the origin of the several 
animal groups, their progress and variations in geological time, 
and their present distribution as affected by geological influences. 
In this part of the work there is some repetition of what has 
gone before—a necessary consequence of the author’s arrangement 
of his subject. Reference to some of the minor animal sub-king- 
doms is also here omitted, doubtless from lack of space, the volume 
as it is containing considerably more matter than most of the other 
works of this series. 

In conclusion we may repeat that Professor Heilprin’s work 
is one of great value as a museum of useful information, and 
should be in the hands of all students of Zodlogy who desire a 
handy and trustworthy book of reference on the subjects treated. 
Its statements can be safely accepted, its facts are brought strictly 
down to date, its treatment of scientific problems is suggestive, 
even if they may not always prove convincing, and the handling 
of the subject is as clear and simple as the great concentration of 
details, and the character of the problems considered, render pos- 
sible. C. Morris. 








THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE) 


| eae pc BAIRD’S history of “ The Rise of the Hugue- 

nots,” published in 1879, gave evidence of ample research, a 
truly judicial spirit, and ability to present the author’s conclusions 
in a lucid narrative. Historical students of both Europe and 
America welcomed the work and quickly assigned it high rank in 
its department of special history. It traced the rise of the Re- 
formed party in France from its feeble beginnings until the death 
of King Charles the Ninth, soon after the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew. The present volumes being the history down to the 
assassination of Henry the Fourth, in 1610. They cover a period 
of thirty-six years, during much of which time the history of the 
Huguenots necessarily involves the general history of France. 
In research, spirit, and style they excellently maintain the 
reputation which the author established by his previous work. 
There are manifest the same patience and assiduity in collecting 
and sifting the testimony of the various witnesses of the events, 
the same careful appraising of their true value, and the same 
earnest desire to render impartial justice to all the personages 





1THE HUGUENOTS AND HENRY OF NAVARRE. By Henry M. Baird, Professor of 
History in the University of the eity of New York. With maps. Vol.I. Pp. xxii and 
458; Vol. II. Pp. xvii and 525. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 





who take part in the drama. In general character Professor 
Baird’s narrative recalls that other noble contribution which 
America has made to the political history of the Reformation, 
though we miss in it, to some extent, the vivid imagination which 
gives glow and vehemence to Motley’s recital of the insurrection 
of the Netherlands against the world-crushing power of Spain. 
The present work relates to the same epoch, to the same Titanic 
struggle between liberty and absolutism, but the historian, having 
restricted himself to an account of a party, based on religious 
principle, (though it gathered to itself many adherents who were 
actuated by different motives), seems to dread giving way to a 
partisan spirit. The great contest having terminated in the 
triumph of freedom of thought, he shrinks from renewing the 
acrimony of religious controversy which belongs to past ages. 
Even where the facts he has to narrate are sufficient in their in- 
humanity and atrocity to justify the severest indignation, he pre- 
serves a remarkable calmness of tone. The perfidy and cruelty 
which marked the persistent attempts to suppress the Huguenots, 
whether due to innate barbarity, or to cultivated bigotry, should 
be depicted in the strongest colors and held up to universal exe- 
cration. They are fuel for the beacon lights of history. 

These two volumes comprise the reigns of Henry III. and 
Henry IV., but the former reign though shorter by eight years, 
occupies two-thirds of: the whole. This is owing to its frequent 
changes in public affairs and the unsettled condition of the country. 
Within that reign occurred four of the civil wars inflicted on France 
by the refusal to allow to the Huguenots the peaceful practice of 
their religion. Henry III. the last king of the House of Valois, 
was a worthless debauchee, who sought to escape all responsibitity 
of government that he might gratify his sensual appetites. Sum- 
moned from Poland to take the throne on the death of his brother, 
he tried at first to secure quiet by granting to the Huguenots their 
moderate requests. But the clergy excited throughout the king- 
dom an angry discontent, which manifested itself in the formation 
of the Holy League, pledged to restore the power of the Catholic 
Church. The king was compelled to place himself at the head of 
the League and to forbid the exercise of the Reformed religion. 
Yet the Huguenots, taking the field in defense of their rights, 
were strong enough to obtain more than one treaty guaranteeing 
them privileges in certain districts. But these treaties were never 
faithfully executed. The League, which was in alliance with 
Philip Il. of Spain, was resolved to annihilate the Reformation, and 
to exclude Henry of Navarre from the throne of France. The 
Duke of Guise, who was the master-spirit of the League, was the 
more distrusted by the irresolute king and his crafty mother, as 
the power of the League increased. When the mutual aversion 
had reached its height, and Guise was warned not to enter Paris 
on pain of being regarded as a criminal, he yet was hardy enough 
todo so. Paris three hundred years ago was as pronounced in its 
Catholicism as it has since become in its hostility to the church. 
The duke entered with but few attendants, but amid the acclama- 
tions of the people. The king was dismayed when notified that 
Guise was about to visit him in the Louor, and one of his courtiers 
promptly advised that the rebellious nobleman be put out of the 
way. The ensuing interview is described with much dramatic force 
by Professor Baird, as are similar incidents in regard to which he 
is aided by full accounts from trustworthy witnesses. The bold- 
ness and self-command of Guise brought him off safely, so that 
Pope Sixtus was amazed both at the imprudence of the duke and 
the forbearance of the king. But Guise felt the narrowness of his 
escape and resolved never to expose himself to such danger again. 
The populace of Paris in a few days showed their determination to 
protect him as the champion of the faith. An extract from Prof. 
Baird’s pages gives a glimpse of the capital of France at this crisis : 

‘No other city in France, perhaps no other city of Christendom, could 
at this time boast a population so ready for revolt, robbery, and every form 
of violence as Paris. It was, in the view of a well-informed contemporary, 
the best place for Guise ‘to execute his intended mischiefs, being a town 
always affectioned to him, and swarming with multitudes of pvor artisans, 
porters, and peasants who, in hope of impunity and reward, are ready at all 
times to attempt mutinies, murders, or any kind of villanies whatsoever, if 
they may but be egged on, encouraged, or countenanced by any man of 
authority or honor that in such actions will undertake to be their head and 
ringleader.’ 

“The capital mistake of the king is said to have been that, in disposing 
his troops throughout the city, early in the morning of Thursday, the 12th 
of May, [1588], the Place Maubert had been overlooked. Here, therefore, 
at a considerable distance from the Louvre, and in the very quarter where 
centered the most unruly elements, the populace had the advantage of 
position, and it was impossible to dislodge it. When the royal troops were 
sent to make the fruitless attempt, they found themselves suddenly con- 
fronted by a breastwork of such material as a great city could readily sup- 
ply. To proceed was out of the question; to retreat was equally impracti- 
cable, for a similar barrier had risen in their rear. Nor was this all. As by 


magic, the system of defense improvised by M. de Bois Dauphin and the 
students of the University, had spread over all the chief streets of Paris. 
At intervals regularly marked out, of thirty paces each, the willing hands 
of men, women, and children had erected a succession of rude walls, in 
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which barrels filled with earth, heavy timbers, and logs; in short, whatever 
could be laid hold of to swell the size and add to the strength of the struct- 
ure, had been hastily heaped together. Almost before they knew it, the 
Swiss guards found themselves shut up in the Cimitiére des Innocents, the 
French guards on the bridge, at the ChAtelet, at the Hétel de Ville, and 
wherever else they had been posted. To crown the insolent contempt of 
royal authority, a barricade was thrown across the street under the very 
noses of the king’s own body-guard, and in sight of the monarch’s apart- 
ments in the Louvre. The Swiss, as foreigners, and looked upon with 
greater suspicion by the people, naturally fared worse than the other royal 
troops. A The moment had come for the duke to appear upon 
the scene in his new character of the magnanimous hero. The p.ans he had 
laid had succeeded to perfection. There was no need of a resort to blood- 
shed, and the signal which was to have been given, as a last resort, by a 
stroke of the bell of the church of St. Jacques de la Boucherie, was pur- 
posely withheld. It was four o’clock when the duke, moved 
thereto, it is said, by the king’s earnest prayer, conveyed to him by Marshal 
Biron, deigned to take notice that something like a revolution was actually 
in progress, and sallied forth from his peaceful home. He was dressed in a 
slashed doublet of white satin, and wore the large hat he so much affected ; 
but he carried no arms, and somewhat ostentatiously held a short stick in 
his hand in lieu of a sword. The enthusiasm of preceding days was re- 
peated when he appeared. Some were loud in proclaiming their desire to 
have him anointed king at onee. ‘We must not trifle away the time any 
longer. We must take Monsieur to Rheims’—was a significant cry that 
greeted his not unwilling ears, mingled with the universal ‘ Vive Guise!’ 
But the duke, thinking that his hour was not fully come, put on an air of 
displeasure, and said: ‘ My friends, it is enough. Gentlemen, it is too much. 
Cry, rather, ‘ Vive le Roi! Long live the king!’ Under such circumstances 
did Guise, now real master of Paris, go to the rescue of the French guards 
and of the unfortunate Swiss, whom he ordered to be escorted to the gates 
of the Louvre, and whose arms he restored to them.” 

Such was Paris in the year of the Spanish Armada, when 
Spain and Rome, in the plenitude of their power, seemed about to 
crush forever spiritual and intellectual liberty. The first barri- 
cades in the streets of Paris were erected by the Catholic populace 
with the result of driving out the legitimate king and bestowing 
his authority on a rebellious subject. The lesson then learned 
has been repeated with hundred-fold tragic horrors in the succeed- 
ing centuries. King Henry III. fled from the city as from a prison 
not a moment too soon for his personal safety. Before the end of 
a year, driven to desperation, he caused the arrogant duke and his 
brother, Cardinal Guise, to be assassinated almost in his own pres- 
ence. Within another year the King himself had fallen by a fanatic 
Dominican’s dagger, and the Protestant Henry of Navarre had 
succeeded to the throne from which the machinations of the 
League had been contrived to exclude him. Even this proud king 
deemed it prudent, however, fora second time to bow his neck to 
the yoke of Rome. His first submission had rescued him from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, his second procured for him en- 
trance to Paris, but it did not eventually save him from the fate of 
his predecessor. 

Henry the Fourth, perhaps the greatest of the kings of France, 


is well described by Professor Baird: “‘ So grand a man in some - 


aspects that we wonder that his character should be marred by 
such blemishes,—so faulty a man from other points of view, that 
we marvel that he could have been esteemed magnanimous; an 
enigma to his contemporaries, scarcely less an enigma to succeed- 
ing generations; a man of singular strength and singular weak- 
ness; a compound of rare virtues and extraordinary vices; keen 
of perception, acute, persevering, patient of fatigue, buoyant, 
courageous, affable, witty, a cheery companion, impetuous, forget- 
ful of danger, a leader in perilous enterprises ; a general, for whom 
not one of his Huguenot soldiers but would have deemed it a 
privilege to lay down life; a man, on the other hand, of excessive 
fondness for pleasure, a very Samson, who more than once allowed 
his locks to be shorn, who more than once suffered himself to be 
robbed of his strength to gratify a Delilah. Yet neither 
the patriot nor the lover of religious freedom can be oblivious of 
the claims of the first Bourbon King of France to the gratitude of 
posterity. His was the sagacious intellect, his the unfaltering 
courage, his the steady hand that brought order out of the confu- 
sion into which the civil wars of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century had plunged his country. It was Henry of Navarre who 
never despaired of the commonwealth, even in the darkest hour 
of the conflict with the League. It was he who restored to France 
her rightful position among the leading states of western Europe. 
It was this intrepid and adventurous king who, had his life been 
spared, might have undertaken, with more hope of success than 
any monarch of his age, to realize the fanciful but brilliant dream 
of a universal Christian republic.” 

Other noble characters are depicted in the course of this his- 
tory—the Prince Condé, Chatillon, the worthy son of Admiral 
Coligny, and the modest yet heroic Duplessis Mornay, ill-rewarded 
by the King whom he had so faithfully served. Admirably as the 
historian has achieved this part of his work, he deserves greater 
praise for his presentation of the social and religious life of the 
general body of the Huguenots. The more fully the moral worth 
and conserving influence of this element of the French nation are 








brought to light, the deeper is the sense of the loss which bigotry 
inflicted on France in the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Professor Baird purposes to add a work on this subject and thus 
complete the historical series which he has planned and so far dil- 
igently executed. J. Pol. 








THE DATA OF SUICIDE. 


RINCE KRAPOTKINE, in his “Russian and French Pris- 
ons,” refers to the subject of suicides to illustrate his position 
that all forms of imprisonment ought to be abolished. His argu- 
ment is that each specific form of crime, if it were to be studied 
out, would reveal a law regulating its commission, just as the ex- 
amination of suicide in Europe has done. The inferences from 
such a law are the irresponsibility of offenders, that social condi- 
tions govern criminal statistics, and the necessity of reform- 
ing those conditions in order to overcome misdemeanors and 
felonies. We are not concerned here with the truth of Krapot- 
kine’s reasoning, although penologists will find in it »nuch food for 
ruminating consideration, but with the fact that in Western 
Europe the study of suicide has become a matter of governmental 
investigation and philosophical research. The last word uttered 
upon this subject is to be found in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
(22d volume of the ninth edition). It follows the statistical his- 
tory of the Italian Morselli, and the later researches of Dr. Ogle 
in Great Britain. The data for these studies all lie west of Hun- 
gary and Poland, and east of the Atlantic. There is nothing to 
show the state of the self-extinguishing impulse among the Rus- 
sians, the Mohammedans, the Brahmins, or the Chinese, and the 
statistics of the United States are restricted almost wholly to the 
New England States. About six years ago Dr. William Knighton 
published in the Contemporary Review a brief analysis not only of 
Morselli’s facts, but of Boismont’s researches into French suicides, 
and in his paper throws some light on Asiatic society. Whether 
any general law upon which to base remedial treatment can be 
educed from these studies or not, depends not upon an analysis of 
the facts by race or by modes of self-extinction, but upon an ex- 
amination of the motives and environment of those who put an 
end to their own lives. Thus far an analysis of motives and con- 
ditions in Western Europe is bewildering. ‘There is no passion 
in the mind of man so weak but it mates and masters the fear of 
death,” says Bacon, and the sagacity of his maxim appears when 
we learn that people not only destroy themselves because they are 
fat or wish to escape the dentist, which, after all, are among the 
serious inconveniences of life, but from the merest caprices, among 
which Boismont has to reckon a tedium vite, as a Latin mystifica- 
tion for a pure suicidal impulse. Knighton relates that in Mar- 
seilles, a French bonne, having been refused by her mistress per- 
mission to skate, one winter, was found with her young charge, a 
girl of fourteen, dead in her room from charcoal suffocation. She 
left behind her an explanation as follows: “ You would not let us 
go out together yesterday. I have taken your daughter with me 
to a better world.” Nor are slight provocations peculiar to the 
volatile Frenchman. A woman of the phlegmatic German blood 
destroyed herself and infant in Hesse Cassel to avoid a police 
summons to bring her baby for vaccination. In America the sub- 
ject is so intricate and obscure that the medical profession have 
laid down in their books a disease of melancholia, of which the 
only symptom is the suicidal mania. The name covers much, for 
it may either be taken in its etymological sense to indicate that 
severe mental depression in which the blues have deepened into 
blacks, or it may cover any self-destructive caprice which persists 
or repeats itself. 

As for social conditions, Boismont found that of 4,595 cases 
which he investigated in France, 2,697 or more than half were in 
comfortable pecuniary circumstances or beyond the reach of solici- 
tude for maintenance ; 1,945 of the same total were of “ good moral 
character, respected by their neighbors,” while 1,454 were of bad, 
doubtful character,—concerning the rest he could obtain no infor- 
mation as to their habits, but if the same proportion ran through 
this unknown category, the majority of French suicides would 
seem to take place among those who are neither led by self-aban- 
donment, remorse, or hardship to the rash deed. Perhaps a glim- 
mer of light on the bearing of religion may be found in the facts 
before us. In France, observance of church rites is largely confined 
to women, and in the latest known tables only one-fourth of the 
suicides were females. In England where attendance upon wor- 
ship is better equalized among men and women, the ratio of female 
suicides for a term of twenty-five years has been shown by Dr. 
Ogle to constitute 40 per cent. of the whole. Knighton says that 
Spain is freer from the self-destructive impulse than any other 
state of Europe; but then its statistics are so bad that they are 
excluded from the tables in the Britannica. Dr. Ogle represents Ire- 
land as having the lowest proportion of suicides, there being but 
one a year to every 50,000 persons; in each 836 deaths but one was 
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suicidal. Italy is next on the list, having one death from self-des- 
truction to 550 from other causes. Saxony is one of the most af- 
flicted states in Europe, one person out of every 2,606 in the realm 
having taken his own life in a year, or one death in each 76 hav- 
ing been suicidal. Protestant Denmark reaches a higher ratio 
still, there having been one suicide to each 40,000 of the people 
and to each 75 of the deaths in the same year. But Protestant 
Prussia is a very little behind France, while Protestant Sweden 
and Catholic Belguim have the same number of self-destructions 
to each miilion of the population. Rhode Island and Connecticut 
have surpassed the standard with 124 and 109 suicidal deaths to 
each million of inhabitants in 1870and 1882 respectively. England 
and Scotland stand better in the scale than any other recorded 
State in Europe, except Italy, and better even than Massachusetts, 
where the highest ratio has been 98 suicides in 1877 to each million 
of the people. In all the recorded States of Europe in 1882 one of 
each 7,436 persons died by his own hand, and this was one out of 
each 179 deaths. From these records little conclusive can be de- 
duced as to the relation of self-destruction to race or religion. 
More light comes from an analysis by occupations. The army is 
the chief theatre of suicides. The reasons are obvious. Soldiers 
are inured to death. They inflict it, and they expectit. They 
have the means of self-destruction always at hand, and 
violence is less repulsive to them than the hospital. Again, their 
lives are far inore mechanical and unnatural incamp. From Mor- 
selli’s table it appears that the highest ratio by far of European 
suicides were among widowers and men without children. So 
men in camp, deprived of family associations and responsibilities, 
would be more liable to the self-destructive impulse than men in 
domestic life. Moreover, the high suicidal mortality of Germany 
is attributed generally by sociologists, to the rigors of military 
conscription. Knighton relates that ‘“ In all countries, but partic- 
ularly in France, suicides appear to belong to the class of epidemic 
diseases. It is enough for a single soldier to put an end to himself 
in barracks, either by fire arms, the bayonet, the sword, or strangu- 
lation, and immediately the tragedy is repeated day by day, 
until the regiment is ordered off to new quarters, and the minds 
of the men are thus amused by fresh ideas, leading to the forget- 
fulness of the past.’’ In correspondence with this epidemic fea- 
ture is the influence of seasons. May and June are for most 
countries the months in which the maximum of suicides occur, 
but July is the month for Saxony and Bavaria. In corroboration 
of the soldier theory, that familiarity with the meansof death pre- 
disposes to the commission of suicide, is the high rate of self-des- 
truction among physicians, druggists, and chemists. Perhaps it 
ought not to be passed by here without notice that venders and 
users of alcoholic stimulants present a heavy array of rash hands 
laid on their owners’ persons. 

Some curious facts come out in respect to women. Under the 
age of fifteen more females destroy themselves than males, but 
after that period the ratio changes very fast. Between twenty 
and fifty years twenty-nine per cent. are cases of women, while 
for the remaining period of life the ratio is but twenty per 
cent. The relation of all cases is as forty-one women to one hun- 
dred and four men. Knighton. declares that the proportion of 
suicides by sexes is substantially reversed in India, and he attrib- 
utes this phenomenon to polygamy. He quotes from Miss Bird’s 
“Unbeaten Tracks in Japan” to show a like condition of things in 
the islands of that empire. She says, ‘‘ Women never hang them- 
selves, but, as may be expected, suicide is more common amongst 
them than amongst men. An acute sense of shame, lovers’ quar- 
rels, cruelties practiced upon professional singers and dancers by 
their taskmasters, the loss of personal charms through age or ill- 
ness, and even the dread of such loss, are the most usual causes.” 
There is a great similarity in the Indian and Japanese mode of 
self-extinction among women, which is by loading their bodies 
with stones and casting themselves into wells. Perhaps among 
the most singular caprices of this most singular method of termi- 
nating existence is the fact that while drowning is the most fre- 
quent expedient of women, they shrink from a plunge into cold 
water, and wait for the temperatures of summer for their final 
bath. But, on the other hand, women who poison themselves 
resort to the most excruciating drugs, like strychnia and oxalic 
acid, while men prefer a painless death by prussic acid and mor- 
phia. But nothing could express grimmer determination than the 
record of seven Prussians who in one year strangled themselves 
with their own hands. In literature alone, of the professions, the 
number of female suicides exceeds that of the males in Europe. 

The tendency to self-destruction is statistically shown to be 
increasing. In eleven countries of Western Europe it was 104 in 
1868, 110 in 1876, and 134 in 1882 to each million of inhabitants. 
Knighton observes, ‘‘ Authorities on sanitation and vital statistics 
tell us that, of late years, the average of human life has been con- 
siderably prolonged by greater attention to the means of preserv- 
ing health; yet concurrent with this improvement there are a 





greater impatience of life itself and a greater desire to escape its 
burdens.” This tendency seems to go with the complex advances 
of civilization, but the best safeguard against this terrible impulse 
is manual labor and the open air. Sailors are comparatively free 
from it, as are laborers and artisans. D. O. KELLOGG. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


i gree there is too much truth in what a Chicago newspaper, 
the Advance, says of the want of courage among Southern 
men in “standing up” against popular prejudice, it is still no more 
than fair to note that there are a good many individual examples 
on the other side. In the discussions of the “ Glenn Bill,” some 
very plain and honest truths have been declared on the side of 
reason and justice, not only by Dr. Haygood, from whom we ex- 
pected it, of course, but by others. In the Constitution, of Atlanta, 
some pungent and energetic protests have been made by local 
correspondents against the scandalous enactment proposed, and 
the Chattanooga Times, citing the letter of a “ prominent Geor- 
gian”’ against the measure, condemns it as intending ‘to make ita 
felony for the same teacher to instruct white and negro children.” 
* * x 


SIMILAR outspoken honesty is exhibited in some of the South- 
ern discussions on education. In the Georgia Legislature, a bill 
to amend, revise, and consolidate the school laws of the State has 
been under consideration, and some of the speakers on it pre- 
sented with evident candor and fairness the facts of the case. 
The demand for better schools, the need of larger expenditure, 
and more taxation, were forcibly set out, and more than one 
speaker cited the deplorable evidence presented by the last census, 
(42.8 per cent. of the people unable to read, 49.9 unable to write), 
as to the illiteracy of Georgia. The present expenditure for 
schools is ninety cents per capita; but, said one speaker, Mr. Weil, 
“T am willing to vote two dollars for education. I have no chil- 
dren, but I cheerfully pay my taxes for education.” 

* * * 

THESE voices in the South, are, after all, the ones to be list- 
ened for. They prove the existence of an important, and we 
believe, increasing class, who will strive to lift up the society about 
them. The hard and dry materialism which has beset us in the 
North, kindred to, if not child of, our plutocratic age, has not so 
much overborne in the Southern States that warmer and more 
chivalrous temper which, except in the instance of slavery, has 
characterized the people there. 

* * * 

IN five years we shall arrive at the point where it is proposed 
to have an immense celebration. It will then be four hundred 
years since Columbus gave a new world to civilization. In 1592, 
1692, and 1702, the event was not commemorated,—chiefly, no 
doubt, because America had not so taken her position in the fam- 
ily of the planet as to give force to such an idea. But now we 
are entirely able to celebrate anything we take an interest in ona 
scale which nobody can sneer at, and other nations do not hesi- 
tate to join us when we emphatically hint that we would like 
them to. As to the celebration of 1892, our minister to Madrid, 
Rev. Dr. Curry, writes an interesting letter to the New York Jn- 
dependent. He says the Queen Regent has promised him to give 
any assistance she can in carrying out the project, and he incloses 
a letter from the minister of foreign affairs, Sefior Moret, an- 
nouncing that the council of ministers has reached the following 
conclusions : 

First. That Spain will take the initiative in celebrating in a most sol- 
— manner the fourth centenary of the discovery of America in the year 
1492; 
Second. That for this purpose it will invite all the nations who people 
poe territories discovered by Columbus to take part in the celebration ; 
an 

Third. That Spain is ready at any time to take part in any other cele- 
bration and solemnity which may be undertaken on the American conti- 
nent to commemorate the great event. 

* * * 

Pror. HEMAN LINCOLN, in the Boston Journal, calls atten- 
tion to the continuance of the fining and imprisonment of preach- 
ers who attempt to use the Common on Sundays. The law 
requires them to obtain a license, but repeated experience has 
shown that the official who has the power to issue the license will 
not do so, whoever may apply for it; so they either must abstain 
from what may be to some of them a conscientious duty, viz.: the 
proclamation of truths of infinite importance to those who cannot 
be got to hear them in any other way; or they must pay a heavy 
fine. Ona recent Sunday, the Rev. W. F. Davis ‘‘ was preaching 
to a company of hearers, quiet, well-behaved, interested in relig- 
ious truth. There was no breach of good order; there was no 
indication of a possible disturbance of the peace. But he was 
silenced by the police, and dragged away to the disgrace of a pub- 
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lic trial, and is now confined in jail for the atrocious crime of 
preaching the Gospel.” Prof. Lincoln appeals to the Boston bar 
to put an end to this scandal by raising their voices against such 
prosecutions, as Patrick Henry did in Virginia, when he shamed 
the colonial judge into a summary dismissal of a similar accusa- 
tion. Why not appeal to the clergy of Boston? If James Free- 
man Clarke, or Phillips Brooks, or Philip Moxom, or Mr. Gordon, 
of Old South, were to take their stand on the inalienable right to 
hold religious meetings in places like the Common, the ordinance 
would be repealed very quickly. 








SLEEP AND SORROW. 


LEEP fain would rescue me from deep distress, 
But wan-hued Sorrow haunts my spirit’s view,— 
I hear through rifts of frequent wakefulness 
The mournful rustling of her robes of rue. 
WILLIAM H. Hayne. 








REVIEWS. 


THE RULING PRINCIPLE OF METHOD APPLIED TO EDUCATION. 
By Antonio Rosmini Serbati. Translated by Mrs. William 
Grey. Pp. xxv. and 363. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
OSMINT has been called, by his unfriends mainly, the Italian 

Hegel. In America he has obtained, through the zealous dis- 

cipleship of Mr. Thomas Davidson, an acceptance not unlike that 
which Prof. Harris and his friends have obtained for Hegel. In 
one respect his disciples have the advantage over the Hegelians. 
Alone of the great German philosophers, Hegel never put forward 
his views on education in any systematic shape. One of his disci- 
ples, von Thaulow, has endeavored to supply this omission by 
piecing together the passages in his works in which he has 
touched upon the subject. But every one must feel that the omis- 
sion is a cardinal one, and that a man who had undertaken to 
classify and derive every phenomenon of the human spirit should 
have dealt with the methods by which the experiences of the race 
are communicated to the individual in process of formation into 
mature manhood. 

Rosmini’s undertaking in philosophy was hardly less ambi- 
tious than that of Hegel. And on this point of education his 
works present no such defect. In the book which Mrs. Grey has 
translated, he undertakes to solve the problemjwhich has been be- 
fore the educational world ever since Rousseau published his 
Emile: ‘‘What is the natural order in education?” It was in 
1849, six years before his death, that he began the work at the 
suggestion of an Italian woman, who was interested in education. 
He seems not to have completed the work, as it covers only four 
of the eight periods into which he divided the progress of a child 
in intellectual and moral development. He would have carried 
on the investigation to the child’s fourteenth year; he actually 
stops at the seventh. Of the five books he meant to write, we 
have not quite two. 

The value of the work will be differently estimated accord- 
ing to the standpoint its student occupies. Rosminists will regard 
it as final, so far as it extends, in the application of psychological, 
ethical, and theological principles to the great problems of educa- 
tion. And they will be confirmed in this view by the alleged dis- 
covery that Rosmini and Froebel show a wonderful coincidence 
of thought as regards the earlier years of a child’s development. 
But those who are not of the disciples of the great Italian will ac- 
cept the book as a contribution toward a problem too great for 
any single mind to solve. And if anywhere doubts are likely to 
be suggested, it is in view of the systematic nicety of these “ first, 
second, and third orders” of mental development, as leaving too 
little room for the idiosyncrasy of individual minds. We must 
always fall back upon Schleiermacher against the systematizers, 
as to the infinite worth of individuality. 





KURZGEFASSTER UBERBLICK UBER DIE BABYLONISCH ASSYRISCHE 
Literatur, nebst einem chronologischen excurs, zwei Regis- 
tern und einem Index zu 1700 Thontafeln des British Museums. 
Herausgegeben von Carl Bezold. Leipzig: Otto Schulze. 1886. 
Dr. Bezold, who has earned the thanks of the scientific world 

by editing the Journal of Assyriology, has now laid Assyrian 

scholars under a new debt of gratitude by his publication of this 

“brief review” of Assyro-Babylonian literature. His work is 

scientific, not popular, and will only be useful to a special class of 

students, but it will pave the way—a Vorarbeit-—for a history of 

Assyro-Babylonian literature, which Dr. Bezold will soon, we 

hope, find the time to write. 

Assyrian literature includes all classes of known literary 
effort, the drama alone excepted. First in importance are the 
chronographic and historiographic—the former a sort of official 





calendar, extending over many hundred years, and the latter in- 
cluding the contemporary chronicles and inscriptions of a large 
number of the kings of Assyria and Babylonia. Our author has 
written a book on Assyrian literature, it is true, but he has done 
more, in that he has for the first time indicated the richness of the 
material at hand for writing the history of Assyria. The contract 
tablets, observatory reports, official and private letters and ora- 
cles all belong, directly or indirectly, to the historical inscriptions. 
Under poetical effort can be counted epics, legends, fables, peni- 
tential psalms, hymns, prayers and songs, incantations and 
magical formule. Of educational literature there are grammars 
and lexicons, and the scientific works include treatises on geogra- 
phy, mathematics, astronomy, astrology, mythology and medicine. 
The known texts in all this vast storehouse Dr. Bezold cites, 
and he gives reference to all translations and discussions upon 
them. He has moreover given us a list of 1,700 tablets in the 
British Museum, many of them still unedited, has given variants 
to several important texts, and incidentally discussed some of the 
knotty problems of the Assyrian and Babylonian dynastic succes- 
sion. His claim that Assyro-Babylonian literature is the oldest 
Semitic literature cannot be gainsaid, and with it follows the right 
of Assyriology “to be heard on questions of Semitic philology ” 
as well as ancient chrnology and geography, and Biblical and Cul- 
ture History. C. A. 





THE WoRKS OF JOHN MARSTON. Edited by A. H. Bullen, B. A. 
In Three Volumes. Boston; Houghton, Miffiin & Co.. 1887. 
This is another of the series of early “ English Dramatists” 

which Mr. Bullen has been editing with so much care and intelli- 
gence, the previous ones having included Middleton, and others 
who belonged nearly to the same age as Shakespeare. Marston 
however, makes a much smaller bulk of material than Middleton, 
whose works, as edited in this series, made no less than eight stout 
volumes. 

It is assumed that Marston was born about 1575, and probably 
at Coventry. His parentage has been traced, his father being 
John Marston, a lawyer, and his mother the daughter of an Italian 
physician who had settled in London, by name Guarsi, or Guersie. 
The poet had been intended by the father for the law, but, as in 
many similar cases, preferred letters. He studied at Oxford, re- 
ceiving his degree of A. B. at Brazennose College, and married 
the daughter of a clergyman, Wilkes, chaplain to James I., and 
rector of a parish in Witshire, who, as was wittily alleged by Ben 
Jonson, might have been thought chargeable with his son-in-law’s 
comedies, while the latter might have produced the rector’s 
‘‘ preachings,”—the blandness of the rector’s utterances being in 
marked contrast to the asperity of Marston’s plays. The produc- 
tive period of Marston’s literary labors appears to have ended about 
1607, and after that he entered the church; in 1616 he received a 
living in Hampshire, and in 1631 formally resigned it. In 1634 he 
died in London. 

The works which Mr. Bullen places in these three volumes 
include “Antonio and Mellida,” ‘‘ The Malcontent,” “‘ The Dutch 
Courtezan,” “The Fawn,” “The Wonder of Women; or The 
Tragedy of Sophonisba,” ‘‘What you Will,” ‘‘ Eastward Ho,” 
“The Insatiate Countess,” and some minor productions. Of the 
character of some of these an idea may be formed from their titles, 
and from even a slight acquaintnnce with the literature of that 
period. The earliest of his publications was (1598) ‘‘ The Meta- 
morphosis of Pygmalion’s Image: and Certain Satires,” this being 
placed by Mr. Bullen in the third volume of the present collec- 
tion. The moral,—or rather the immoral,—tone of *‘ Pygmalion ” 
was such that Archbishop Whitgift condemned it to the flames, 
and of the ‘“‘ Satires,” Mr. Bullen remarks that after reading them 
the dark and crabbed work of Persius becomes clear as a crystal. 
But it appears from a study of contemporary literature that they 
made no little stirin their day. The plays, written later, are of 
larger scope and more importance. 

Mr. Bullen has prefixed to each play a summary of the plot, 
which is a convenient addition to his editing. His introduction, 
stating the chief facts in Marston’s life, and analysing his work, is 
very carefully and intelligently done. The books, like the others 
of the series, are admirably printed, and the whole edition, it is 
announced, is but seven hundred and fifty copies, of which four 
hundred were retained in England, and the remainder sent to the 
American market. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


MONG the recent issues of Cassell’s “ National Library” are : 

(1) Arthur Young’s “Tour in Ireland, 1776-1779,” a book 
hardly accessible to the general reader in any other shape, and of 
the greatest importance to any one who wishes to investigate the 
economic history of the country. Young was the first great agri- 
cultural writer that England produced, and ull his books are of per- 
manent value. He pronounces Ireland a more fertile country 
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naturally than England, and shows that it has a much smaller 
share of waste lands. (2) Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,” in two volumes—the first notable produc- 
tion of American humor, and in breadth of effect superior to any- 
thing its author produced afterward. (3) Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with a critical introduction and an 
appendix of poems. These are of two sorts. The first are those 
by Drayton and Herrick, which explain the fairy beliefs of the 
author’s age. The second are poems to which he is supposed to 
have reference in the construction of the play. 

Wm. R. Jenkins (850 Sixth Avenue, New York), has issued 
the second part of his French reprint of Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Les Mis- 
erables.” Here the story passes from the wretched mother ‘“ Fan- 
tine,” who gives name to the first part, to her daughter “ Cosette,” 
from whom the second part takes its name. But it always must 
be held an artistic fault that nearly a hundred pages are given to 
an account and discussion of the Battle of Waterloo, which is con- 
nected with the story by only the slenderest thread. The really cen- 
tral figure is Jean Valjean, who after his second confinement in the 
galleys sets himself to keep his promise to Fantine in the matter of 
caring for her daughter. ‘The episode of the Convent of the Petits- 
Picpus is perhaps the gem of this part, as showing Hugo’s double 
attitude towards such institutions,—on the one side the remem- 
brance of the Royalist Catholicism of his youth, on the other the 
hostile radicalism of his riper years. 

We rarely have seen a more inviting book for children 
than Dr. Jerome Walker’s “Health Lessons,” just published 
by the Appletons. The illustrations are plentiful and very 
happily conceived. They are not a series of physiological 
drawings of the human frame and its parts. The book contains 
very little of that kind. All sorts of pretty and amusing pic- 
tures are here, to illustrate in an indirect way the bright 
text, with its chatty lesson. And the book is as entertain- 
ing as it is instructive. Already the young people of this genera- 
tion show the effect of better teaching and more wholesome prac- 
tice in their complexions, their walk, and their physical vigor. 
With such books as Dr. Walker’s to draw them to the study of the 
laws of health, we may look for still better results in the future. 

“ The Girl’s Book of Famous Queens,” by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), presents what purports 
to be historical sketches of famous queens, from Semiramis to 
Victoria, accompanied by numerous illustrations. Neither the 

judgment in the collection of material, nor the literary ability in 
its arrangement is of a high order, and numerous occasions for 
criticism suggest themselves on the most casual inspection, yet it 
is not dull, at all, and the interest of young readers will be pretty 
surely attracted by it. 

“T wok ” is the decidedly odd title of a domestic story, some- 
what out of the common run, written by Watson Griffen and pub- 
lished by Griffen & Kidner, Hamilton, Ontario. ‘The title, appar- 
ently formidable, isno more than the heroine’s infantile pronun- 
ciation of her name, and the tale is the history of a waif, whose 
parentage is in the end discovered. The scene is Canadian, being 
principally laid in Montreal, and this not very usual locale for a 
work of fiction gives the scheme novelty, which is enhanced by 
numerous clever realistic touches. The book is markedly religi- 
ous in tone, yet is not wanting in vivacious incident. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


SKETCH of Arlo Bates, author of ‘A Wheel of Fire,” and 

“A Lad’s Love,” is given in the Book Buyer for September. 
He was born at East Machias, Maine, graduated at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and came to Boston in 1876, being then twenty-six years old. 
“His father died when the lad was twelve years old, but before 
that event the boy was saturated with Shakespeare and the Bible, 
books which, with Ossian, Scott, and Longfellow, his father was 
accustomed to read aloud to the large family of children. While 
in college, Bates was the editor-in-chief of the Bowdoin Orient, and 
got a story or two printed in the magazines.” In Boston, he ac- 
quired a status with difficulty, but finally, when the pile of rejected 
manuscripts had grown to considerable proportions, he began to 
get a hearing in the magazines. In 1880 he became the editor of 
the Boston Courier, and two years later married Harriet. Leonora 
Vose, (‘Eleanor Putnam’’), a daughter of Prof. George L. Vose. 
Mrs. Bates died in 1886, and her husband, several months later, 
edited a volume of her sketches, ‘‘Old Salem.”’ Mr. Bates’s first 
novel was “Patty’s Perversities,” which was published in the 
Round Robin Series in 1881. ‘The Ties of Blood’ followed 
serially in the Courier. ‘‘The Pagans,” for which Mr. Bates was 
more or less criticised, was published in 1884. The author des- 


cribed a phase of society which has a decided influence on modern 
thought, and was held responsible by some of his readers for the 
unorthodox opinions expressed by his characters on a variety of 





subjects. ‘A Wheel of Fire,” which is commonly regarded as his 
strongest novel, was issued in 1885; and in the next year he 
brought out, under the title of ‘Berries of the Brier,” a volume 
of fugitive poems. A memorial volume to his wife, “Sonnets in 
Shadow,” has recently been published. Mr. Bates’s last story was 
“A Lad’s Love.” 

M. Renaudin has been compiling some curious statistics con- 
cerning the French “Immortals.” A result of his inquiries is that 
the ages of the august Forty, when lumped together and added up, 
give a total of 2,637 years. The doyen of the body by age is the 
Baron de Viel-Castel, whose principal literary luggage is a history 
of the Restoration. He is eighty-seven, and M. Cuvillier Fleury 
is eighty-five. M.de Lesseps comes next with eighty-two years. 
The “ fair-haired boys” of the body are M. Sully Prudhomme, the 
poet, who is forty-eight, and Frangois Coppée, who is forty-three. 

Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem “ Prince Lucifer,” will be published 
by Macmillan & Co. in October.——Mr. Leslie Stephen will furn- 
ish a preface to the Thackeray letters now publishing in Scribner’s 
Magazine, when they are collected in book shape.——Dr. Karl 
Hegel, Professor of History in the University of Erlangen, and 
son of the famous philosopher, celebrated recently the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his doctorate. 

A writer in the Critic has obtained from a wholesale bookstore 
having a very large trade a statement of the actual number of 
volumes sold by it during the last five years of the works of 
nearly one hundred popular authors. He explains that the max- 
imum 1,000 is given for purposes of convenience, the other figures 
being proportionately scaled therefrom according to sales. It is 
also noted that the house in question makes a specialty of Mr. 
Roe’s books. The cheap libraries are not included in the list, 
which is, to that extent, unjust to British authors. But withal, the 
figures, which we reproduce, are suggestive : 


AMERICAN. ENGLISH. 

E.F.Roe, . .. . . . . 1,000 | Dickens, . 800 
Mrs. Mary J. H. Holmes, . 342 | Scott, . . .......e 346 
Louisa M. Alcott, . —_ 382 | George Eliot, . . .... 84 
Lew Wallace, ~~ « AOR iibacikomy. 3 <0 6 6 ws de % 74 
Marion Harland, . ... . ¢o | Bolwer, . « « «© « » « * 66 
Mrs. Southworth,. . .. . 61 | R. L.Stevenson, . .... 40 
Fenimore Cooper,. ... . Oe | SUOIGINE. se ee 2 
Nathaniel Hawthorne,. . . 50 | Richardson, . ...... 0 
Marion Crawford, ... . 41 | Tennyson, 272 
W.D. Howells, ..... 14 | Shakespeare, . 242 
Henry James, . ..... 1 | Owen Meredith, 223 
Longfellow, . 335 | Byron, i 117 
Will Carleton, . 215 | Burns, See. it ae ele 
Whittier, . oe ee RO Gp es ah ke ee 66 
rye, . 2. % wos «6 28 | Wordsworth, Teac eer 27 
Bret Harte,....... 22 | Macaulay, ....... #41565 
MOMOTSON, . 2 6 6 kk lw U5 | “Gpben, = 5 5 sk te et 96 
Oe i a ee 13 | Hume, ae Coe rae 42 
Holmes, ee ree eee 10 | Huckle, . 6 «© ss ee 1 
MOBS is es, We, ere es RS 5 

Prescott; « s.« % 6 4 a % 35 

BONCPONM, . 6 6 8 « 4% * « 29 

Motley, .... eae 7 





Miss Louise I. Guiney, of Boston, whose first volume of verses, 
“Songs at the Start,” was very favorably received three years ago, 
will bring out a second volume, through Ticknor & Co., in De- 
cember. 

The interesting articles on Cyprus life, which have recently 
appeared in the London St. James’s Gazette, are written by Mr. 
Rider Haggard, who intends to make Cyprus the scene of his next 
novel. 

Miss Wormley’s translation of Balzac’s “ Pére Goriot” in the 
Roberts Edition, has been republished in especially handsome 
form in London, by Routledge. Messrs. Roberts, who hold a copy- 
right of the translation, will have some copies of the English edi- 
tion, which is limited, for sale. 

The New York Historical Society will be forced to forfeit the 
$100,000 offered by an unknown friend for a new site and building 
unless $300,000 is subscribed by November 30th. Unless this sacri- 
fice is to be made, the friends of the Society will have to come 
forward without loss of time. 

The author traveler, Mikluho Maclay, who has been called 
“The King of the Papuas,” is making a deliberate sojourn at St. 
Petersburg, where he is preparing a volume. He still adheres to 
his scheme of founding a large Russian colony in the islands of 
the Pacific. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons make these important announce- 
ments: A series to be called ‘“ Knickerbocker Nuggets,” a se- 
lection of some of the world’s classics ; ‘‘The Student’s History of 
the English Parliament,” by Dr. Rudolf Gneist ; ‘‘ The Life of 
Reginald Pole, Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury,” by Frederick 
George Lee, D. D.; ‘“‘The Art of Conversation,” by Professor 
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John P. Mahaffy ; “‘ Egyptian Archzeology,”’ by Professor Maspero ; 
“Taxation : Its Principles and Methods,” by Professor Luigi Cossa ; 
“Slav or Saxon; a Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian 
Development,” by William Dudley Foulke; “ Half Hours with 
the Stars,” by Richard A. Procter, F. R. 8.; and ‘“ Hysteria and 
other Nervous Affectations,” by Mary Putnam Jacobi, M. D. 


Robert Clarke & Co. have in press, and will issue in a few 
weeks, a work entitled ‘‘ Land Titles in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia.” The author is Hon. John A. Hutchinson, of the West 
Virginia Bar. He has been extensively engaged in the investiga- 
tion, and discussion in the courts, of the subjects here treated, and 
his familiarity with the points involved has enabled him to pro- 
duce a work of value. 

Richard Herne Shepherd is revising his four-volume edition 
of Shelley’s verse and prose, published in 1872-75. It will be 
brought out by Chatto & Windus, and will contain much new 
matter. 


Professor Colvin’s life of Keats has hardly appeared before 
another biography of the poet is announced by W. M. Rossetti in 
the Great Writer Series——The Ticknor Paper Series of novels 
have been so successful that the publishers have determined to 
continue the list indefinitely ——Professor Brugsch Bey has gone 
to London, at the instance of the Prussian Minister of Public In- 
struction, in order to gather, in the British Museum, material for a 
newjwork on Ethiopic inscriptions.——Zola has been suppressed in 
Russia. ‘The censor has obliged three magazines and five daily 
papers to discontinue the publication of his latest novel. 


The bureau of Ethnology at Washington has issued the ‘‘ Bibli- 
ography of the Eskimo Language,” by Mr. J. C. Pilling. It is a 
pamphlet of 116 folio pages, giving a list of all the published ac- 
counts of this language, from the vocabulary of Olearius (1656) to 
the works of Petitot, Rink, Reichelt, and others, dated in 1886, as 
well as notices of many MSS. relating to the same subject. 

Thomas Hughes is writing a memoir of Dr. Livingston, for 
Messrs. Macmillans’ series of ‘‘ Men of Action.”——Mr. Ward has 
retired from the London firm of Ward & Downey. Mr. Downey 
will carry on the business of the late firm without change of style. 
——The second volume of Justin McCarthy’s “History of the 
Four Georges,” is in course of preparation. 

The Century Company has in press a book of services, intitled 
“Aids to Common Worship,” by Rev. Richard G. Greene, of 
Orange, N. J., which will include responsive readings, chants, and 
hymns of praise for each Sunday in the year, and also services for 
special occasions. A Sunday-school hymn-book, to be published 
by the Company, is ‘Songs of Worship,” by Prof. Waldo 8. Pratt. 
This will contain new compositions by American composers, and 
selections from the works of foriegn musicians. A new edition of 


Dr. Robinson’s church hymn-book will also be issued. An abridged - 


edition, for the chapel and smaller churches, will soon follow. 


Mr. George W. Cable is to take the place of Rev. Dr. Mere- 
dith in charge of the Sunday-school Union Bible Class, of Boston. 
The position is one of much dignity and influence. The meetings 
of the class are held in Tremont Temple, and the news makes it 
apparent that Mr. Cable is to take up his home in Boston. 


M. Michel Delines has finished his book, ‘‘ France Judged by 
Germany,” a companion study to his “‘ France Judged by Russia,” 
and Paris is in a state of expectancy.——Mr. Elliot Stock, London, 
announces “ Ballads of a Century,” to be illustrated with fac-sim- 
ile wood cuts by John Ashton. ‘The new Routledge edition of 
Chapman’s Homer, for whith Henry Morley has written an intro- 
duction, and Henri Motte has supplied illustrations, is about 
ready.——The Bankside parallel text edition of Shakespeare is to 
employ the unique system of line notation, adopted by the New 
York Shakespeare Society. The first volume of the new edition 
will appear in October. 

Some cheap reprints of English books brought out by the Il- 
lustrated Publishing Co., of Chicago, entitled “‘ Fairy Gold,” “ All 
in the Wild March Morning,” etc., have by a strange mistake borne 
the name of Mrs. E. O. Kirk. Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk once pub- 
lished a novellette called ‘‘ Fairy Gold,’’ which has no connection 
with the work of the English writer, and Mrs. Kirk wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that she has nothing to do with the publi- 

cations of the Illustrated Publishing Co. of Chicago. 











PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


TIVHE celebrated Revue de Paris is to be revived. It will be 

called the Revue de Paris et de St. Petersburg and will be 
under the management of Arséne Houssaye, Armand Silvestre, and 
Jehan Soudan, the principal contributors being M.M. Dumas fils, 
Renan, Barbey d’ Aurévilly, Victorien Sardou, Jules Simon, Pasteur, 
Henry Fouquier, J. J. Weiss, Henri Rochefort, Auguste Vacquerie, 
Charcot, Anatole de la Forge, Camille Flammarion, etc. The Revue 





de Paris held for half a century the first rank in French literature. 
Formerly its leading contributors were Balzac, Alfred de Musset, 
Dumas, Alphonse Karr, Jules Janin, &c., but it was deliberately 
sacrificed by its proprietor, M. Buloz, to the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
It reappeared with great brilliancy under the quadruple direction 
of Théophile Gautier, Arséne Houssaye, Cormenin, and Maxime 
du Camp. Gustave Flaubert then published in it ““Madame Bov- 
ary,” and works by George Sand, Théodore de Banville, de Gon- 
court, &c., filled its pages, but it was suppressed by Government. 
The revived review will appear monthly. 

A magazine devoted to the interest ef the church of England 
in India, but including topics of interest to nonconformists, will be 
begun at Calcutta in January. It will have the title, The Indian 
Church Quarterly. 

Italian papers are forced to publish feuilletons, as the people 
demand them and no paper will succeed without them. Editors 
complain that they cannot encourage pative talent because there 
is no such talent available. Most of the serials they publish are 
bought from French editors or authors at the rate of $100 a novel. 


The September issue of The New Princeton Review contains 
several interesting and vigorous papers. Richard Henry Stoddard 
takes up once more the story of Lord Byron, and argues the case 
in his behalf as well, perhaps, as it is capable of being put. Sena- 
tor Colquitt, of Georgia, defends Prohibition, Brander Matthews 
writes of “* American Authors and British Pirates,” and there are two 
historical papers. Professor Alexander Johnston deals with “The 
First Century of the Constitution,” in which he points out the in- 
debtedness of the framers of the Constitution to the work already 
done by the States; and, ‘The Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Island 
in 1842” is graphically described by Mr. Wm. L. R. Gifford, 


The announcement is made in the September number of The 
Book Buyer that a Boston letter on literary topics is hereafter to 
form a feature of this periodical. 


The September number of the Riverside Literature Series 
(published monthly by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), will contain four 
of John Burroughs’s essays or stories about ‘“ Birds and Bees,” 
with an introduction, recommending the use of Burroughs in the 
Sixth (fourth reader) grade, by Mary E. Burt, of the Jones School 
of Chicago. An extra number, prepared by A. S. Roe, Principal 
of the High School at Worcester, Mass., will also be published in 
September, containing programmes for the celebration of authors’ 
birthdays. 








ART NOTES. 

HARLES CASANTI has in his studio, No. 1341 Cuthbert street 
a bust of Walt Whitman, which he is putting in plaster for 
Sidney H. Morse, the Boston sculptor. Mr. Morse has made an 
effective study from life, and has secured a rude likeness of Whit- 
man, but the work is hardly more than a sketch, and not carried 
far enough to warrant criticism. In this respect it presents a 
marked contrast to the same artist’s bust of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, which is very finely wrought, and, though not over-labored 
has evidently been finished with anxious care. The Whitman 
head is larger than life, and in its sketchy state looks rather lump- 
ish. On first impression the mass does not suggest an idea of por- 
traiture, and some of the details are left so indefinite that it is 
impossible to determine what they are intended for. At the same 
time, the work has a certain spirit, and conveys a certain just con- 
ception of the poet—such as an intelligent reader might gain from 
his writings—-which would easily be lost in any attempt toward 
elaboration. The sculptor has secured an expression very difficult 
to catch, and perhaps it is well to keep to that rather than to go 

further at the risk of faring worse. 

Mr. George Wright, the genre painter, is the first of the Baker 
Building artists to return from summer wanderings. Mr. Wright 
comes home early in order to execute some important commissions 
which require studio facilities and conveniences. In painting in- 
teriors this artist carefully brings together the accessories proper 
to his subject, creates the scene he wishes to represent, poses his 
figure or group, and then faithfully copies what he sees. It is this 
painstaking method that gives his pictures the sense of reality and 
truthfulness that constitute their main attraction. 

Mr. Wright denounces as an unqualified falsehood the story 
currently circulated respecting an alleged student in the Baker 
Building getting himself castigated for conduct unbecoming a gen- 
tleman. There have been no young men students in the building 
for the past year and never was any such student there as de- 
scribed. No such scene ever took place there as related, nor, as 
Mr. Wright believes, in any other artist’s quarters in Philadelphia. 
The whole account is made of whole cloth, with no shadow of 
foundation in facts. It is an example of that pernicious “ space 
writing ” by which the reporter’s imagination is stimulated to in- 
vent sensational stories for the press. 
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The Committee of Instruction of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts has issued the circular of the schools for the 
coming year. The announcements are the same in all respects as 
those of the last previous circular, no changes having been made 
either in the personnel or the course of instruction. Mr. Thomas 
Hovenden is again at the head of the schools, and Mr. Thomas 
Anschutz and Mr. James F. Kelley are associated with him, as 
before. The Committee of Instruction is also the same, Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Coates being chairman. 

it is to be regretted that in retaining the admirable features of 
last year’s programme the committee has also perpetuated the 
anomaly respecting the award of prizes which defeated the object 
of prize-giving last season. There are several valuable prizes 
which should be awarded to the students doing the best work of 
the year, but which according to present arrangements are not 
likely to be awarded to anybody atall. To compete for these 
prizes the students are now required to submit their work to the 
hanging committee of the Annual Exhibition. The hanging 
committee has no interest in the schools and is only concerned in 
selecting pictures that will make a good exhibition. The con- 
scientious, hard working students will not undertake to submit 
their work to outside judgment, in competition with the old artists, 
and consequently, the best work of the schools will be shut out 
from all chance of securing the prizes. This is the way the exist- 
ing arrangements worked last year. The best work of the stu- 
dents did not go before the hanging committee, and glaring in- 
justice was done in awarding the prizes. Rather than that the 
same wrong shall be done this year, it will be beter not to award 
the prizes at all. 

Mr. Thomas Eakins, formerly director of the Academy schools 
and lecturer on artistic anatomy, has nearly completed a mono- 
graph on the muscular action of the horse in moving, and the tra- 
jectory of its limbs. ‘The work combines the results of his anato- 
mical studies and his instantaneous photography, and will be pub- 
lished by the University of Pennsylvania. 

A trust fund for the benefit of American art and American 
artists was started in Newport this summer, and, having been 
transferred to New York, has already attained important propor- 
tions. Several people of wealth have subscribed liberally, and 
have pledged their names for still larger contributions if the pro- 
posed objects of the fund can be successfully promoted. This is 
really the difficult question. If a large amount of money can be 
raised, as seems likely enough, what shall be done with it to most 
effectively ‘“‘benefit American art and American artists?” The 
great danger is that the funds may be diverted from the real ob- 
ject to the more apparent one of encouraging poor painters to pro- 
duce poor pictures. It is easy and pleasant to be generous in the 
administration of trust funds, but difficult and onerous to exercise 
enlightened judgment for the attainment of the best results. 

Cincinnati is to have amonument to the memory of President 
Harrison. Artists are now at work on the designs, and a selection 
will soon be made. The statue will be unveiled in the fall of 1888, 
on the centennial anniversary of the city of Cincinnati. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


i i skeleton of a mammoth, in a good state of preservation so 
faras yet discovered, was found imbedded in the banks of a 
small stream near Pemberton, N. J., early this week, and its dis- 
interment has since been progressing, under the direction of Prof. 
Heilprin, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, this city. It was 
first discovered by two young men interested in geological studies, 
J. Coleman Saltar, of Pemberton, and Emlen McConnell, of Phil- 
adelphia. The skeleton was so situated that it was necessary to 
turn the course of the stream to get at it, and several bones and 
teeth which were missing when it was first found were later found 
in the bed of the stream. It is not yet known how much of the 
skeleton can be saved, but it is believed that it will be a substan- 
tially completespecimen. Noexact measurements of the bones have 
yet been taken, but Prof. Heilprin states that those which have been 
unearthed indicate that the animal was as large as, or larger than, 
a full-grown elephant. The specimen has been donated to the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and it will be put to- 
gether so far as possible, and placed in the museum of that body. 
In recounting the above Prof. Heilprin mentions several other 
cases of similar discoveries in New Jersey. The remains of mas- 
todons have been found at various times in that State, but none 
either so large or so well preserved or so perfect have been so de- 
termined since 1845, when, as reported by Sir Charles Lyell, six 
skeletons were exhumed from a drained pond in Warren county, 
in the northwestern part of the State. Five of these immediately 
crumbled, but the sixth one is stated to have been preserved en- 
tire (even to the retention of the food contained in its stomach.) 
A nearly perfect skeleton is reported to have been excavated in 








the line of the Morris Canal, near Schooley’s Mountain, in 1827, 
and a similar one, which subsequently became the property of the 
New York Lyceum of Natural History, three years before, in a 
swamp at Poplar, Monmouth county. Fragments of teeth and 
bone have been noted from several other localities and counties, 
and it appears that the animal was an inhabitant of the greater 
portion of the State. The latest important find in this direction 
is the mastodon of Freehold, Monmouth county, which was dis- 
covered on June 7th, 1882, and fully described by Mr. Samuel 
Lockwood, at the Montreal meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in August of the same year. It 
is interesting to note, as bearing upon the present discovery at 
Pemberton, that near the same locality, some twenty years ago, a 
mastodon cranium, unknown to be such for several years, served 
as a stepping-stone in a swamp. 

A very curious case of what nearly developed into spontaneous 
combustion occurred in the shop of Mr. W. F. Kellett, of Chicago, 
a manufacturer of plane-bits. The source of the danger was a 
sponge which had been used to feed water to a grindstone, one 
end dipping in a box containing water, and the other touching the 
surface of the grindstone. In course of time this sponge became 
loaded with the exceedingly fine particles of iron and steel which 
it received from the grindstone, and it was then laid aside. After 
lying unnoticed for a week or more, and having time to get en- 
tirely dry, it was one day observed to be in a state bordering on 
combustion, and in fact had set fire to the boards on which it lay 
and some pieces of cloth and twine which were attached to it, and 
a conflagration was evidently in prospect when it was discovered. 
The explanation of the occurrence given by Mr. Kellet is, that it 
was simply a case of very rapid oxidation, otherwise rusting, of 
the iron and steel particles contained in the sponge, which were of 
course thoroughly wet, and, being very small, exposed a surface to 
the air very large in proportion to their bulk. Under such cir- 
cumstances the oxidation may have been so rapid as to approxi- 
mate to actual combustion, and thus develop heat sufficient to 
ignite the wood in contact with the sponge. 

The London Ironmonger’s St. Petersburgh correspondent writes 
that the Imperial Russian Government has decided to promote 
the consumption of naphtha in its various forms, particularly on 
the river and the inland steamers. For this purpose an exhibition 
is being held from August 15th to Oct. 15th. The Minister of Im- 
perial Domains offers a prize of $1,200 for a lamp to burn either 
heavy oil or, if needed, ordinary petroleum or refined oil. The 
Minister of War offers a prize of $1,200 for a stove to heat rooms, 
etc., with heavy oils. If no good offer is made by October 15th, 
the committee may extend the time, under advice of Ministers, 
and with a committee of the Technical Society. The Russian 
Government has also recently authorized the construction of sev- 
eral war vessels fitted to burn petroleum, and, generally, seems to 
be bent on extending as far as possible the native market for pe- 
troleum products. 

A queer incident happened recently in the axle department 
of the Troy Steel Company, which seems to indicate some peculiar 
properties of that metal not yet thoroughly understood. The 
axles are tested under a heavy trip-hammer, three blows in suc- 
cession being the rule, and an average of one axle in twenty being 
subjected to this test. The inspector is required to witness every 
blow. On the occasion referred to two blows had been struck 
when he was called aside, and upon his return the third blow was 
given, when the axle broke. This surprised every one, as there 
had been no breakages on the other tests of the same heat. Then 
the operator began to think the matter over, and finally he decided 
to make a trial when the inspector was not looking. He did so, 
striking first two blows, then after an interval the third, and the 
axle broke. Again and again was the attempt made with invari- 
ably the same result, although with three blows in rapid succession 
there were no breaks. The facts suggest some peculiar changes 
in the conditions of the steel during the interval after the striking 
of the first two blows. It is reported that now strict orders are 
enforced not to call the inspector away while the axles are under 
the hammer. 

The Western Railway Company of France has been recently 
trying a metal sleeper devised by M. A. Chappée, a well-known 
French engineer. ‘The system is remarkable principally from the 
fact that the chairs are cast on the sleepers and no bolts or keys of 
any kind are used to fasten them down. The sleeper is a steel 
trough, which in two places where the chairs are fixed has been 
notched out so as to prevent the castings from shifting. The up- 
per portion of the chair is of the ordinary type suitable for the 
keying up of the rail with wooden wedges, but the lower part has 
two straps cast on it, reaching under and round the lower edges 
of the sleeper. Great care is required in casting to ensure the 
proper inclination of the rail, but it appears that this difficulty has 
been successfully overcome by the adoption of a special metal. In 
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other quarters also the use of metal sleepers has made great pro- 
gress lately. One Welsh steel works is now executing a single 
order for 280,000 sleepers to be used on the East India State Rail- 
way. There, as in many of the other Eastern countries, it is not 
the scarcity of wood which makes the use of steel sleepers neces- 
sary, but it is on account of the ants and other insect pests which 
make the use of wood almost impossible. 








PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


RoMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL Beauty: Their Development, Causal Re- 
lations, Historic and Nationai Pecularities. By Henry T. Finck. Pp. 
560. $2.00. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE SILVER POUND, AND ENGLAND’s MONETARY POLIcy SINCE THE REs- 
TORATION. Together with the History of the Guinea. Illustrated by 
Contemporary Documents. By S. Dana Horton. Pp.311. $4.00. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

UNDERWOODs. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Pp. 138. $1.00. New York: 








SCHOOLS IN NORTH CAROLINA.' 


NE of the curious things to astranger in the Old North State is the 
fact that so far as the public schools are concerned those for the col- 
ored people are in very much better condition than those for the whites, 
and the great complaint everywhere is that the white people pay the taxes 
and the negroes get the schooling. For a while the whites in such towns as 
Wilson, Durham, etc., levied a special tax on the real estate of the whites 
alone, which, with the poll tax, added to the general State fund, enabled 
these towns to have excellent graded schools. In general, the State fund, 
which is raised by taxation on real estate in the various counties, is divided 
between whites and blacks pro rata according to the number of children of 
school age (from six years to twenty one), as the result of a law established 
under carpet-bag regime. The result of this is that the whites pay the 
taxes almost wholly, and the colored people get the benefit of good schools. 
As has been said, in a number of towns, the whites have tried to remedy 
the evil by levying on themselves a special tax to add to the general fund 
for the purpose of educating their children. But here the supreme court of 
the State has stepped in and decided that even this special tax must also be 
divided pro rata with the blacks, and the result is that fully half of the 
graded schools, such as are recognized as the public schools of the towns of 
Pennsylvania, have been closed up for want of funds to conduct them prop- 
erly. A number of towns overcome the difficulty by raising funds by actual 
subscription instead of taxation, and in these the graded school still flour- 
ishes, but chiefly as a subscription school, dependent on the liberality of 
the white citizens of the town. This is the case in Fayetteville especially. 
It bas been said that the colored schools, under the existing law, are 
much better than the white schools. The reason for this, as we explained a 
year ago, is obvious. The colored teachers are willing to work for much 
less salary than the whites, and also are satisfied with very inferior school 
equipments and accommodations. As a result, the colored schools are kept 
open fully twice as long as those for white children. Many towns in the 
State have less than four months’ school for white children, and some have 
none at all, simply because the white citizens, who pay nearly all the taxes, 
are unwilling that more than half of these taxes shall be given for the edu- 
cation of the negrochildren. They are wiliing that a liberal share of their 
money shall be given for this purpose, but not a major part of it. 

In some of the towns, schools for the whites remain closed for a year or 
more ata time. In the town of Washington, for instance, no public schools 
have been open for white children for more than a year. The school-build- 
ings are inadequate, and the school commissioners are letting the school 
funds accumulate until they have sufficient to erect a school-building 
When this shall have been accomplished they hope to open their schools and 
put them on a permanent basis. At present all the white children are edu- 
cated in private subscription schools; that is, all that can afford to pay the 
tuition fees. Such as cannot afford the tuition fees are necessarily deprived 
of an education. 

How long this condition of affairs must continue no one can now deter- 
mine. The burden of taxation on the-white people is heavier than can be 
estimated by those who have not visited the State, and few that understand 
the circumstances will be found to question the reasonableness of the oppo- 
tion made by the heavy tax payers against the public schools under the ex- 
isting law. The repeal of the law, however, is unlooked for. 








DRIFT. 
ENATOR SHERMAN, on his return to Ohio, from his trip to the North- 
west, printed the following card in the Commercial- Gazette : 


“On my return home my attention is called to a published telegram 
from Winnipeg, Manitoba, giving views alleged to have been expressed by 
me on the fisheries question to Senator Ogilvie, of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which I am told has been extensively reprinted in the United States 
during my absence, in which it is alleged that I justified the ‘ action of the 
Dominion Government upon the fisheries question as perfectly within their 
rights and extremely moderate.’ 

“T wish most emphatically todeny any such interview, or as having ex- 
pressed to any one any such opinion. I hada conversation with Senator 
Ogilvie in the presence of a number of gentlemen, in which I took the op- 
posite position; that while the Canadian Government had legally the right 
to exclude American fishermen within the three-mile limit of their shore it 
was an actof bad policy to do so, and that their denial to American fisher- 
men of the commercial rights to seek shelter and buy bait and supplies in 
Canadian ports was inconsistent with the civilized and generous policy of 


1From the Educational News, Philadelphia. 








modern commercial nations, and that I hoped it would be promptly aban- 
doned, as the best preparation for more intimate commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and the Dominion Goverment. These views in 
substance were published in the papers at Winnipeg, and I feel quite sure 
that Senator Ogilvie never authorized the publication of the statement I 
have quoted. 

“T would not consider this of sufficient importance to call for a denial, 
but for the fact that it is a subject matter of negotiation between the two 
countries, and such an utterance would not only be contrary to my well- 
known opinions, but in extremely bad taste.’’ 





A cable despatch from London to the New York Sun describes the pic- 
turesque reéntrance of The O’Gorman Mahon into Parliament: 


Friday a new feature and a most interesting one was added to the sight 
enjoyed by visitors to the House of Commons. About 5 o’clock a very old, 
white-headed man, dressed in very light cloth, with a huge soft hat, ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and was put through all the bowing, oath- 
taking, and prescribed flummery in general which accompanies the taking 
of his seat by any new member. The clerks, wigged and powdered, found 
it hard to put the venerable member through his paces with the customary 
formality. He insisted on talking from the floor to members whom he 
recognized on back seats, shook hands with Balfour, the poor, thin, little 
Secretary for Ireland, most violently shook hands likewise with the Speaker, 
with Smith, the smooth-headed and worried leader of the House, and with 
Gladstone, sat in the place of a member of the Government and made him- 
self generally at home. No one dared interfere, however, for the big, white- 
haired man was The O’Gorman Mahon who made himself comfortable in the 
House in precisely the same way more than a half century ago, when most 
of the present members were babies; and he had come in his old age to rep- 
resent county Carlow and see if legislating was as pleasant as ever. The 
O’Gormau Mahon has had a glorious career. He has been a thorough Irish- 
man since 1829, when he first entered the House, and was the same long be- 
fore that. When O'Connell was first nominated he was seconded by a man in 
green who sat in the gallery, and when the mob gathered together by the 
landlords began to make themselves disagreeable the same man in green 
leaned down, and shaking his fist informed them that any one who abused 
O’Connell would have an opportunity of being killed by him when he got 
outside. The crowd was quiet at once, for the man in green was The 
O’Gorman, already a noted duelist, and now the greatest of the few who re- 
main of the generation of Irish fighters. 





One of the most remarkable things about the Southern people is their 
moral cowardice in face of provincial public opinion. One would more 
easily catch the proverbial “‘ weasel asleep,” than find a Southerner who will 
dare to come out and avow any sentiment differing from the public opinion 
of his section of country. It is simply incredible that every member of the 
Lower House of the Georgia Legislature, with the exception of the two 
colored men, should have really been in favor of that infamous chain-gang- 
for-teachers measure. This lack of moral courage appears to be a special 
characteristic of the ministers and conductors of the religious press in the 
South. They grovel cravenly under dread of what may be termed the 
“social boycott.” The spectacle is pitiful. If the race-prejudice and the 
race-jealousy toward the colored people are strangely heartless and cruel, 
utterly unchristian, the tyranny of the provincial public opinion as regards 


‘ the white people is, in fact and effect, hardly less cruel and demoralizing. 


Moreover, it is said by those who have had best opportunities for observing, 
that the young white men in the South are evincing even less of sympa- 
thetic regard for the negroes than the older white men.—Chicago Advance. 





It is conceded, says F. Hopkinson Smith in the September Book Buyer, 
that every scheme of color can be translated exactly into its true and proper 
scale of black and white, which, until photography in color becomes a useful 
art, must, of course, remain the basis of all fac-simile illustration. The 
exactness with which this is done marks the value of the work. At present 
it is safe to say that only a black and white drawing in pen and ink, char- 
coal, pencil, or other medium having intermediate spaces of white and black, 
can be so exactly reproduced as to be practically a fac-simile of the original. 
This, however, requires the intervention of the drawing between the artist 
and the original painting. What is wanting is an exact reproduction of 
the painting itself, resolving its color, form, and mass into the precise rela- 
tion of black and white, translating by rapid and necessarily inexpensive 
process, if for catalogue illustration, its “ qualities,” so that they can be ex- 
pressed in printer’s ink. This azaline process comes so far nearest in reach- 
ing this desired result. In fact, the application of the azaline process, by 
which a negative is taken from a painting either in oil or water color, and 
which corrects the shortcomings of all heretofore known photography, 
inasmuch as it gives the blues and yellows their proper relations, cannot be 
overestimated. It may justly be considered as great a discovery as that of 
photography itself. The utilizing of this result is the question for experts 
in photographic processes—whether upon glass, copper, or zinc. What the 
azaline process now loses is richness in the shadows and lack of delicate 
half-tones. This, on the other hand, is precisely given by the gelatine pro- 
cess, but then this last process again loses in the expression of clear white. 
When, however, the whole photographic world is concentrating itself upon 
the solving of this problem, the solution cannot be far distant, and consider- 
ing the advance made in the past year, it would not be surprising to see the 
next important catalogue of the coming year containing and combining a 
true record of all that should be preserved in the works of art forming the 
collection. 





WHILE WAITING FOR A CoUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN 
Layine the foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is 
better to get rid of a cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. Jayne’s 
Expectorant, which will cure all stubborn coughs and relieve any anxiety 
as to its dangerous consequences. 
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INSURANCE AND TRUST COS. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 


325-831 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Charter Perpetual. 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,750,000, 





SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descrip- 
tion, including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEW- 
ELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on 
SPECIAL GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. ; 

— Doors guarded by the Yale and Hall Time 

8. 


The Company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from 
$15 to $75, according to size. An extra size for corpor- 
ations and bankers; also, desirable safes in upper 
vaults for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults pro- 
vided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTER- 
EST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moder- 
ate charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, 
corporations and individuals. } 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
kept separate and apart from the assets of the Cou: ;.«- 
ny. As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust capital of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the 
Trust Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, WILLIAM H. MERRICK, 
EDWARD W. CLARK, JOHN B. GEST, 
GEORGE F. TYLER, EDWARD T. STEEL, 
Henry C. GIBSON, THOMAS DRAKE, 
THOMAS MCKEAN, C. A. GRISCOM, 
JoHN C, BULLITT. 





SEED WAREHOUSES. 








21 and 23 S. Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Del- 
aware Avenue and Arch Street, Phila. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


BVERYTHING of the best for the Farm, Garden or 
Country Seat, Over 1500 acres under cultivation 
rowing Landreths’ Garden Seeds. Landreths’ Rural 
egister and Almanac for 1885, with catalogue of seeds 

and directions for culture, in English and German 

free to all applicants. 








FURNITURE ETC. 





a 
FurNITURE, BEDDING, 


DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met, that the following is proposed 
as an amendment of the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 

AMENDMENT. 


Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters, which read as follows : 

‘If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall have 
paid, within two years, a state of county tax, which 
shall have been assessed at least two months, and 
paid at least on* month before the election,” so that 
the section which reads as follows: 

“Every male citizen, 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at all elections : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately preceding the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceeding the election. 

Fourth. If 22 years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid, within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been assessed at least two months, 
and paid at leaet one month before the election,” 
shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘‘Every male citizen 21 years of age, possessing 
the following qualifications, shall be entitled to vote 
at the polling place of the election district of which 
he shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the State one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the State, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
mediately precedig the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The Legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of 21 years, 
who shall have been a citizen for thirty days and an 
inhabitant of this State one year next preceding an 
election, except at municipal elections, and for the 
last thirty days a resident of the election district in 
which he may offer his vote, shall be entitled to vote 
at such election in the election district of which he 


‘shall at the time be a resident and not elsewhere for 


all officers that now are or hereafter may be elected 
dl the people: Provided, That in time of war no 
elector in the actual military service of the State or 
of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the Legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote, and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively reside. 
i For the purpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by reason 
of his presence or absence while employed in the ser- 
vice of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college 
or seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, except the inmates of any 
home for disabled and indigent soldiers and sailors, 
who, for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to re- 
side in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaining, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established. 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth 





AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 
posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth for their 
approval or rejection by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Published by order 
of the Commonwealth, in pursuance of Article XVIII. 
of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth. 

Section 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania in General Assembly met, That the following 
amendment is proposed to the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in accordance with 
the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 
_ There shall be an additional article to said Consti- 
tution, to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

toxicating liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb: 
rohibited, and any violation of this prohibition shall 

. misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this arti- 
cle of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate 
penalties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Beginning with the first No. of Vol. II. (that for 
May, 1887), 


THE ART REVIEW 


WAS ADVANCED IN PRICE TO 


One Dollar a Number—Ten Dollars a Year. 


The Etching is discontinued as a regular illustra- 
tion in each No., but Four Etchings are given during 
a year. The full-page Photogravures (size of maga- 
zine being nine and one-half inches by twelve) are in- 
creased to Five each month, making a total of 


Sixty Photogravures and Four Etchings 
For Ten Dollars a Year. 


The Photogravures are all suitable for framing, 
and are printed from steel-faced plates made for the 
magazine by The Photogravure Co., New York. The 
costliness and elegance of this form of illustration 
distinguish the ART REVIEW from all other art maga- 
zines. 

The ART REVIEW is devoted to American Art in its 
higher forms (paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc.) 

Subscriptions for less than a year are at the rate of 
one dollar a month. Annual Subscription, $10, in ad- 
vance. Subscriptions will be received through Book- 
sellers, Stationers, and Art Dealers generally, or may 
be sent direct to the publisher, 


GEO. F. KELLY, 
59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YorRK. 


TO ADVERTISERS !! 


For a check for $20 we will print a ten line adver- 
tisement in One Million issues of leading American 
Newspapers and complete the work within ten days. 
This is at the rate of only one-fifth of a cent a line, for 
1,000 Circulation! The advertisement will appear in 
but a ~— issue of an pen, and consequently will 
be placed before One Million different newspaper pur- 
chasers ;—or Five Million Readers, if it is true, as is 
sometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at 
by five persons on an average. Ten lines will accom- 
modate about 75 words. Address with copy of Adv. 
and check, or send 30 cents for Book of 272 pages. 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


10 SPRUCE ST., NEw YORK. 











WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 











PHILADELPHIA. 


